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German roads will get you 
there - even If nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
visit why not call to.mlnd those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told you 
fairy tales, maybe German 
ones? the surroundings in 
whjch our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes in 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the Town Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 

a cat and a cockerel) played 
such dreadful music that It put 
even robbers to flight, you will 

enjoy the varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Mlinchhausen 

told his breathtaking lies.. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 
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•Kohl, Reagan work out economic 
summit compromise 


1 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, hoironv M 

» Hi'Lekk.. . ?he world economic summit at Wil- 

Muncnnausen , liamsburg, Virginia, will probably 

3 Hanau, birthplace Of Hi /Me toslecr clear of the controver- 
Rrnthorc nrimm I issue of East-West trade. 

a am u Gr,mm fob is one of the results of the one- 

4 AlSfeld j ; talks between Bonn Chancellor 

(nut Kohl and President Reagan in 
ashington. 

president Reagan would like Eust- 
fst trade to be one of the main topics 
(he summit, but Chnnccilor Kohl was 
jjely able to convince the President 

J o resurrect the debate now would 
put an unnecessary burden on the 

ere are still unpicusunt memories 
lat happened ut Versailles in un ef- 

iXKrtnss: 

I row when the compromise fell 
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Chancellor Kohl was ublc to persuu- 
psident Reugnn to modify Ills wish- 
pr Williamsburg because lie is in a 
De position to deliver on un over- 
og issue: security policy in genera! 
,(jtc Nnto double missiles mode mi- 
on decision in particular. 
t>eeamo clcur that the White House 
spared to go a long way towurd 
promise in return for Kohl's ubilily 
determination to go aheud with the 
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N installation if the Geneva talks 
insufficient progress. 

- olricials were generally relieved 
HS*b** to deal with a German 
noeltor who once more represented 
' ab Ie political consensus. 
jS-^Jdcellqr’s determination to 
the missile modernisation re- 
r' on seen by his. US hosts as the 
durance • i of a ; politician who 


knows he hus the backing of his coali- 
tion, his party and a parliamentary ma- 
jority. 

That is more than Herr Kohl's prede- 
cessor, Helmut Schmidt, had in the last 
two years of his term as Chancellor 
whenever he went to Washington. 

Reagan would like the Williamsburg 
agenda to lead off with: trade with the 
East, technology transfer and credit 
policy. 

That would be entirely in keeping 
with the export restrictions he recently 
proposed to Congress us un amendment 
to the 1979 Act and felt by the Ameri- 
cans to have been accepted by their 
Western partners nt the Versailles sum- 
mit lust June. 

But the Chancellor was ublc to large- 
ly convince the President, on his own 
und on Europe's behalf, that to resur- 
rect the debate now would be to impose 
an unnecessary burden on the West. 

The Reagan administration is under 
twofold pressure on this issue. The first 
is from US opinion, which has been 
(old that Washington will be turning the 
economic screws on Moscow as part or 
the new containment policy. 

European opinion und European go- 
vernments, on the contrary, reject an 
out-and-out confrontation course to- 
ward Moscow that goes beyond the 
tougher Cocom regulations und the dic- 
tates of ’’sound restraint". 

The clash extends to depths of princi- 
ple, depths at which compromise is only 
possible when reciprocal dealings arc 
on the basis of complete trust and con- 
fidence. 

This indeed is the new strategic quali- 
ty of German- American relations in the 
Kohl era. There is a prevailing atmos- 
phere of trust. 

It is a credit entry the Americans arc 
well able to include in their political 
calculations over and above any "good 
feelings" that might exist between the 
President and the Chancellor. 

It is in Washington's interest to dis- 


appoint as little as > 
possible and create 
as few difficulties 
as possible for a. 
partner of whom so 
much is expected. 

Herr Kohl's visit to 
Washington . cer- 
tainly resulted in a 
compromise formu- 
la that should ena- 
ble the Williams- 
burg summit to 
steer well dear of 
the controversial 
issue of East- West 
trade. A variety of 
reports are being 
compiled, having 
been commissioned 
since Versailles and 
since the decision 
last September to 
lift the pipeline em- 
bargo. They include 

un OECD survey of p r „| d , ntBt , Man 



East-West 


House, 


The experts will , . , t 

outline ho\V far they have' got m* Will 
liamsburg. That is all. The summit 1 'will 
then nd longer nded to discuss an issue 
for subsequent discussion! ■ • 

' There will be more than enough to 
debate at the summit as it Is, with issues 
ranging from the economic Cycle and 
monetary uflairs id unemployment and 
the International economic order. " 

On another controversial issue, the 
Helsinki review conference in Madrid, 
Washington is more likely to be the 
party that will expect its partners to 
show greater goodwill. 

The President's advisers don’t like 
the final document as proposed by the 
neutral and non-aligned countries. 

In U word, and a tough One, the US 
delegation would rather leave Madrid 
without having achieved a result than 
. . • . . • i 

Continued on page 2 


Next task for the ChanceHoi': 
spelling it out to Andropov 


C hancellor Kohl is to visit Moscow 
for talks with Mr Andropov. 

In Washington . the Chancellor was 
able to tell the President that Bonn was 
firmly resolved to allow medium-range 
missiles to be based in Germany from 
next autumn if (he Geneva disarma- 
ment talks failed to arrive ut a compro- 
mise acceptable to the West. • *• • 

- Some such confirmation and reaffir- 
mation of Bohn's commitment Is evi- 
dently needed time and again. Washing- 
ton Can hardly fail to be aware of the 
vociferous protest against the stationing 


of new weapons, of inly kind; in Gerina^ 

ny. ' ’ ' ’’ 

It is also needed in view of the inflex- 
ible attitude taken by the Soviet Union. 
That is probably why stich importance 
must bfc attached; to the Chancellor's 
visit to Moscow. ■ • ; ! '' 

In Us exaggerated BrmS build-up 
Moscow may indeed be thinking ’mainly 
in terms of its own security ahd (hat of 
its satellites, although fears of a' Wes- 
tern attack are mistaken.' 1 ' '» V\‘ > 

Western' Europe on the other hand, 
does not just feel threatelted by SOViet 
continued oh pag# 2 - 


greets , Chancellor Kohl at the White 

{ Photo: PQly-PfCis) 

Bonn concern 
over trade 
protectionism 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 

I ncreasing American trade protectio- 
nism has upsetBonn. 

The' German government is annoyed 
by the US virtually demanding that no 
more high tech changed hands In' East- 
West trade. - ' 

For Mr Reagan, who only recently le- 
velled this demand at the Europeans, It 
forms a part of his security, policy. 

, For the. Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny, \vhich earns, gopd mcmey In East- 
West trade, such far-reaching, restric- 
tions .as the President .d.ernapfjs , cop id 
have A disturbing effect op bqth .the la- 
bour market and the cjimute of foreign 
aflairs. . ; , .. . 

' For a country through the middle of 
which:th4' Iron- Curtain rum intensive 
trade tics between the blocs area stab!-, 
lising factor. . . > : 

Chancellor Kohl has noted mdre 
than once that this is how he sees it too, 
and that was one of the main issues in 
his talks ut the White House. - - 1 

President Rpagan is reported to ha Vi* 
given him d'poifte hearing.' It rdnain^ to 
be se?n , whether he will change course 
accordingly. ' ''' 1 1 ; 

•' Bernd Sradctmahn 

(Si irii garter Nachrichlen, 16 April IVSJj 
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•.^T^ridenl J$public of Germany 
X ha^,' pfbttatfly/ the fewest short- 
comings In its latitude towards Euro- , . . 

^1^11“'^ Bonn ’ s history of commitment 

■ have been. in power in 6onn. Germany ,;•/ 1 I A • j. • j l -n 

Sr been keen on European in to an integrated Europe 

The fact that Bonn haS| during its six .• « 

months in the EEC chair, presided over ^j£ ” f urope arc evidence than in France and Germany, 

one of the most unproductive EEC SL Mt In ® fl de thefr natlonaI orienta - where differences In economic policy 
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one or the most unproductive EEC 
summits in 10 years does not change 
this. 

A simple explanation lies at the heart 
of Germany's keenness on Europe: it Is 
a country that has lost its unity; and its 
geographical position forces it to seek 
m fj 1 bershlp of larger communities. 

Other European countries don’t have 
these problems. But that is no excuse 
for their perverseness, 
r In Britain, for instance, the Labour 
Party has announced that it will seek to 
out of the Common 
Market If it wins the next general elec- 
tion. 


As long as other powers, be they 
America or Russia or the Third World 
countries, can rely on the Europeans to 
purliue national rather than common 
European interests when the occasion 
arises, the Europeans’ ability to get 
what they want will be strictly limited. 

Progress, the Gennan writer Gflnter 
Grass once said, is a snaihiNowhero has 
this axiom proved truor than in Europ 
pean policies over the past few decades. 

True, we are a little farther than wo 
were in 1945, but no-one who can recall 


evidence than in France und Germany, 
where differences In economic policy 
have been particularly striking since the 
Socialists came to power in Paris uiul 
economic liberals in Bonn. 

But differences existed previously. It 
was not President Mitterrand, after ull, 
who first thought of nationalising 
French bqnks and leading Industrial 
companies. 


24 A Pfl 198U 

Greater store has a | Wayj . 
dlngism and planning M 
this side of the Rhine; j 

So it could be argued thaipj 
Germany can set an 
they fail to arrive at basrax 
economic policies al| f J 
would be not only CXag 

tally unrealistic in djg 

Helmut Kohl would fort 
accomplish j, 0 more ib 
Schmidt before him, \ cl ^ 
Adenauer. European integratu 
mam a bcuutifa! dream dun 
come about because the fog* 

I used to set aside national* 
ness. r - 
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Kohl does it again : he’s 
got them all fooled 


rrlter, Werner Weldenfcld, Is Pro- 
: of Political Science at Mainz Unt- 


H (NambhrscrNacbkfoi 

Middle East hopes set back 
by death of PLO envoy 


t 0 nL if l . , the enthusiasm about European Integra- T\r Inara Sartawi, the PLO envoy is 

by ; e eC ^ ? n f vlctory in D «- Sff hflu i m ? ed,flt ® P°*t-war years “the latest victim of a long traUol 
lington Labour is unlikely to be return- w ..h.® a ^ e t0 deny that the European bloodshed. 

a£ w * 8train8t ®r far some s "{| has yet to make much headway. Dr Sartawi, gunned down durinc the 

JnTnt* bUt the that 8uch 8tat * f,rih U w Bn j ia i! Ur9 beIng what 11 {s * it was Socialist . International conference in 

the EEC?lfp?nr °i! S f ymptomatio of righ Mo limit the initial ventu- Portugal, was killed because he vnnt 

l ,ack ^ fcobes,on - '. ?J° flconomic »«tor and set up too far towards rapprochement with U 

-xisas.-sr - assTSssisss -*■*— 

£ SSr aara teaasstsjfi sw**---*** 5 * 

SSSrrSFK SSirniat 


tne indisputable causes are merely an 
expression of the basic outlook shared, 
to one degree or another, by all 
member-countries. 

^They are all incapable of setting aside 
-nation-state considerations, .and* aqa 


jss ^jSsn^ to e“SW‘S«~,.'S 

SkTSSiSslS & aSSSWi 


■As it happened, Sartuwi was not even 
Qb ‘®f° address the meeting, ut Albufei- 
rn. The Israeli opposition Labour Purty 
put paid to that. 

Dr, Sartawi, a former adviser on for- 
eign i affairs to PLO leader Yusscr 
Arafat, was killed ut almost the same 
moment King Hussein of Jordan said 
his talks with Mr Arafat were over, He 


time ago. - ^ 50rac 

It will not be able to transcend these 
!n>l»« nt '.* indlvldua| mdmber-coun- 

U3SJ2 w, Un S [° r °Wt much of their 
Inclination tp gp.it aloqe. 

Herr Gonscher, the German 


•member-govemments. ” - ■ The two news items share a common 

At times one has the impression that back B raund of burred, mistrust und cn- 
the snail s barracking rather than ""J* . 

even crawling on a' a snail:* pace. r D J Sb ««W died bccuuso ho went too 

to °ny 


On his uccount Israel cmbi 
its invasion of Lebanon. Argon 
tawi are typical of the Middle! 
blcm, a vicious circle df viola 
counter-violence. 

Palestinian extremists and fc 
tremists have one interest in c 
Neither want to see a peaceMi 
to the problem. 

It seemed doubtful rrom c 
whether ftesident Reagan'i pi: 
ever luy a firm foundation fon 
solution. 

His compromise proposal d 
my for Palestinians on the ft 
und in the Gaza Strip in dost! 
lion with Jordan was strictly 
Jerusalem, while the PLO frit 
drop its demand for an isi; 
Palestine. 

It would have taken a ttii 
by both sides, sunnounting W 
cal und psychological problmi 
ve ut a solution. 

Any such hopes have btw 


ms** sag sssss ass?* 


many sectors as possible, r * • - "Motor, ™ 

il m H? r Euro P flan 8«berihg . 11,0 nicd ls MwhBro, more cteafly In 

^ — -■,u 

: gr g ^ ndsnochance ^-or - Spelling it oi 

<» ri^t?1ntraS’p™“y -■ ConMnum 1 from piag* f 

* !iM n< « b « fnn 20 ra .l? ilB,i 11 “ ll >r«H«n W l , by ihem 

tte hlslorv anS A 1 ® ? 1, ' merit * be «U!, pf f. t l? uld not , a * P r ?*»n[ do much about 
1 he tum t0,al of ^ mem- 11 ‘f 'hey wer, launched. ■ 
b^tu, .economic potential until. Sic p.. Th«. Wmn , , European ih.r. 


Lit.. _ . v no IS now 

ollum. W1 bo “ crlppl ° rM lh « «« 


it out to Andropov 


■ ' edhtiriuad ffomps^ef 1 '' 

s tfn^HP ap L« <h f t in theIr view side- 

6n dlSanhatriept In Europe . 1 

Here top the trust factor plays a riart 
It is-flot a , sure-fire cure.fo?poiffi 
90nflicta but it definitely, ir nlajoh S bh» 
orpreventing them from gettfng out of 

US Senators Who .met , Chancellor 


wm n hav 8 t ViSit toe ^“wHw d koW ^ cr «]. T^Va C S 

SoL h f lV 0 PUt / powerful damper on Opposit . {on lead er Hans-Jochen ^oecl 


Ma V decision will need (o be 
reached once and for all. 

ci t wX t h ?f hl > lravels *0 the capital 
Sh lW0 supef Powers will have 
ofleaving.no doubts 
s to the clarilyof Bonn’s positjon. 

tJSS Wch in the Gennan 


Mitiemenn on the West Bink^ 
reby establish /Utft accompfo, 
Palestinians and Arabs will eta 
look on helplessly. 

•Sooner or later there wfli 
Middle East plan but it IM* 
be gunned down or negoiisirfi 
lock by means of pressure ft* 
mists. 

There cun only be peace *k 
iidc believes the other. In the* 
East everyone Jus long ceased* 
vc unyonc. 

luam Surtawj tried to do so* 
a hero’s and martyr^ death. J 
Arafat put it. 

How long must the killing* 


. - ,,|ua ^w nerr Koh A , . ««-uaaiions made bv SPn . 1 musi *nc khuu 

* " h -V° pu l“ powerf » l dumper on Oppo,it . ion lead er Hans-Jochen Vo«d Eefo !* 81 leasI a 8 eslur< ^ 

? * of drivlpg a Wedge b, t ; f. re ™minis«nt of campaign s ogans^n "° n b poMiWrt Hdpt 

^ toit to appreciate ■ are by no ! Tl 

Bgss*8 

it . is nq fault of die 8l ! e .***» faose who favour automaiTe °*"p***v* 

deadline for nigoUwffiL^ m '“ '^odertiaatidn. . , au,om »"' ^.SrSSVgriSSr 

been . reached., i.Mo«cow P /l> P S,. a ?'-? As Opposition leader in iha Bundct- r. iuL_^ 

Herr Vogel ought to Upprtd.i "SSl 
i £? ° ,,, ; vi * i l J to Washington 


• -V - suQft as him nollew U •, , . , .... •. 

^ f tbls i 8 " fgr « will go -it W nnot 
the disrepute Into which it has faJien fn b . e before America and Nain « 

ah ^:i: ( teii ‘«^>on t o°o 8Q 


-iST.T’ 5 notre,ched ,n0 '- OTnSKXpWfe 

Siais^sS ag'S’JKKaab 

■ IWI.M possible ,„d iTSSSS Jd M^'° f *^ ila *° Washing^, 
submiHed npthlng but ln“deeua « n?„ •■“'Mmcow ,r* intended to makeaw 
Powls so far. , Pro. such automatic process superfluous. * 

-If.thisii, as far as jt w||| go,,, Mnn ' ' {?* ° ughl al$ ° ll 10 wlise that prognss 

be long before America and <fie Gpijcya, talks and a breakthmueh 

■head with missile mod^dwi^ 8Q b °ult *%T- ' vant p »*. mo« *b, 

JSBsssvzt&r* 


r ‘ I; • . 'Wolf Off/tfaptt ■ 

■ NHlwWt®*.,!* April fopj 


ag siBsaaassg 
la&eaaafts ";*r, 


(hancellor Helmut. Kohl's election 
-victory shows that — like so many 
^before in his political career — he 
lagain been underestimated by 
ltd and foe. 

Vhat accounts for the success of a 
ji who has been mocked for his pro- 
dfllism, who has become u favourite 
iject for cartoonists and whom some, 
firing to Robert Musil's famous 
id, bitlngly describe as a Man Wi- 
m Qualities? i 

Khati accounts for the success, of a 
hid an whose bulk and Palatinate ac- 
t have never quite fitted into the 
Mth moulds of our electronic age? 
Vhat is the key to this political suc- 
i phenomenon named Helmut Kohl? 
lis political instinct is entirely gear- 
[iQ the broad middle class of the nu- 

I He evidently has an extremely, sen- 
nose for what makes the German 
le class tick. 

i almost Adenuuer-liko unperiurb- 
se over many years of the same 
concepts and verbal images is un- 
., to arouse intellectual curiosity, 
t penetrates the consciousness of 
vels of society: “humanity", "faini- 
‘faith’’, “fatherland" “Europe". 

The terms and concepts that might 
kpd'fike trite adages lire pretty, uccu- 
$ delineations of middle cluss senli- 
gfet “No privileges without duties" : 
* of the fatherland is not oulmod- 
?|i'!we doni't wunt just any peace, we 
iipcacoiin freedom 

-obi's rhetoric rarely deals with the 
We policy alternatives of the day. 
^tly centres around community- 
ihtcd.descriptioiiK of vqluos und life- 
Stt without ever resorting to stilted 
ilnology. What he puts forward arc 
pimple wisdoms of drub everyday 
vin a Spiegel interview some yeurs 
\ Kohl described himself as what he 
led a “generalist", i 
iid indeed, doubts in his competen- 
W still, frequently substantiated by 
piogjoihfi term he used in his sclf- 
ription, ■ 

Jt the term that was so harshly criti- 
cal the time goes beyond a perso- 
«naracterisation. It describes an ele- 
1 political fact .of life: politics 
f always be generalistic, it must set 
Wies and weigh. pros and cons. . 
i politician! who .makes decisions 

(the confines: of. a -specialised field 
^nd to fail. , . 

J integration of seemingly incom- 
Interesta and .personalities is 
PJt Kohl’s actual function and 
t* , l ,s n °t his forte to wield a sabre 
gn epe« in an attack bn the opposi- 
? needifor harmony and his.fix- 
JJ® 11 5ta tccraft are too pronounced 

|oh! has always been at his worst 
gn-there;was nothing to integrate, 
ff^rong points have always come 
rj [ore when there were conflicts to 
pitied .— as in the co-de term! nation 
fc^ V H lhin ^* s party or the CSU'a 
, .*0 become; a national rather than 
M Bavarian party. 

PoUtlcian who Unders- 
_ imself as an integrator evidently 
■ s to any. eitjxensl need for har- 


mony. It is this that enabled Kohl to 
capture the necessary majority. But he 
Imd to pay a price. The price was relati- 
vely unclear contours und only modera- 
te emotions in his followers. 

This is u price every politician striv- 
ing for a top position in Germany has 
to pay because polarisers can get no 
majority in our political system. 

Immediately after the 1976 national 
election in which Kohl cornered 48.6 
per cent and narrowly missed becoming 
chancellor, he tersely said in front of 
TV cameras: "I want to become chan- 
cellor.” 

At the time, the remark was brushed 
aside as a spite reaction by a loser al- 
though this could have ^ovided impdr- 
tant insights ' into hik personality. It 
would have shown that he was a politi- 
cian who fihnly bdlieved in himself and 
his cause. - 1 " 

Even as a young 'meihber of the 
Rhineland- Palatinate assembly he ex- 
plained how his future state govern- 
ment would look. And as soon a4 he 
succeeded Peter Altmeier as statf prime 
minister hb spoke iri interviews about 
his chances of becoming Chancellor. " 
At the time he stood little chhrtce in 
competing with Rainer Barzet for the 
chairmanship of thd CDU. 

Kohl was clearly defeated; but becau- 
se he had Btbod against Barzel, his right 
to Succeed hini was almost certain. Tie 

r , .- rr — ■ < T . | 

T ho, new | Bundestag hus not .oven 
begun, work in eurncst and' the 
Greens arc already bickering. So far 

there huve been: 

• Talk of “political catastrophe" » i 
• Thrcuts of resignation • i 1 
'•.Allegations about pressure .from 
“political commissure" 

The Greens problems originate from 
the. way they arc organised. They want 
to do everything differently from the 
other parti a*. 

As u result they worked closely -with 
the grass-roots membership, (he people 

who voted them in, i ■ 

In this vein, the Greens national con- 
ference decided that Bundestag ,M Ps 
would be rotated. Every two years (the 
Parliament runs for four) the elected 
MPs would step down and others 
woij Id lake their place. , . » ' i 

: The: meeting also. decided that the na- 
tional executive would become 1 the -link 
between the grassroots and the mem- 
bers of parliament. 1 i 

.Both decisions are. coming under 
heavy criticism. It is being said, that the 
rotation system is unworkable. .And the 
national .executive is accused ofbebom- 
;ing a watchdog. ,. , • ’ • 

Qqe member has warned that there is 
a danger of a “politburo” system 
emerging similar to those in Commuhist 
countries, 1 

; What happened was that the executi- 
ve committee decided to establish u 
three-member^ panel' whose official 
■function. would be to ensure the flow of 
information between the: executive com- 
mittee and the parliamentary group. 

, But now, the Green MPs fear that the 
panel will exceed its. function and turn 
into a control body. ,<r . 

Green MPs are becoming increasin- 
gly critical of the MB rotation 1 System. 

Other parties tdreadyiexptessed ret 

servationson constitutional grourtda-i i 



Growing : confidence , . . Chancellor Kohl in command. Not so happy (at 
..Petra Kelly of the Greens, ■ ' ■ : (pfi6i 

, . i . : I ■ • ' li 1 1 ■ ■ . t . . r. • 

’ did. Later, neither thi CDU decision to , How .is, he now; to retain his. j 
bteak hWdy (Voih the CDU (the decision instinct in. an offlfce. that (n Bopf 
wdk later revoked) nor the systematic roupdedjby a .symbolic high i 
'dismantling of his persbn&l qualitifei be- fence^How is, he to overcome 
fore the 1980 election shook hlni in his (fold that . surrounds the most r 
determination to become Chancellor. pds.ltlqn Ip Gerpian politics? 

This kind of self-assurance, provided .... ' - . 

it is reasonably ^realistic, canhot fail to Ia • t * ,e loyalty , foundal 

have its cITcct on others and create con- ^ h,c l n Chancel lor depends, to 
fidence. fitm in the face of opportunu 

Kohl' regarded his election as Chan- : crowd ar ° und a successful mai 
( cellqr in the Bundestag qn .1 Octpber »"8 their. chances? . •• 

1983 Mi ji gratifying , realisation of lps ’ ' There is a' rational cxplanol 
alms. He always thought he. would Hclmiit Kohl’s political caredr. 
make it. can equally rationally -bo predic 

Ip his Henry III, Shakespeare speaks the true trinf or strength is stilltc 
of anybody who is high tip being expos- . ■ ■ ■ f j .. 

cd to the w|nd. Kohl has frequently cx- . ■ • -Professor Werner Weidt 
perienced this vulnerability. ' (AllB«moineZcnungMaiti? v 3l Mi 


under 
grey skies 

'The nutlorial niunugeribr the Greens, 
Beckmann; suys lie ’ will work towards 
the nholitlon of this sysleih "because it 
is untenable in its present farm tft both 
political and human terms.’-. 

: He also said that tax und labour laws 
made it. impossible .to finance tho . sys- 
tem as originally, planned, i.c. from- the 

MPs! pay, i . 

A tax consultant: for the, Greens, he 
said, had figured out that the MPs who 
take over after, two years, would cost the 
party an annual DM2.1m to DM2.Sm. 
(This is because both sets or MPs Wouty 
have to be paid. ... !' ■>;' 1 

; As a resdlt.thereis^ndthing left far 
the Green Ecology Fund that was supi- 
posed Jo,, have, keen .financed from thi 
Mps' p;iy. In fpet,, the party has to 0dd 
to it out of its own funds. . , I 

Tftp .dirfjffplties come as.pp^ujprisj: 
to tho^e family with the .Qffieps They 
jhuye.a dfiep-rppied mistrust of. anybody 
jwhb. Ufpqfs tq gain a profd? apd im?gef 
.builders are instantly su^ppcted.pf piriyl 
:ing,for power- . . . ,i, " \ 

j "Itlf grey, mice they iyaj|?t, and apybpt 
jdy whp,pfand.5 pqt im mediately, beepmi 
su^pept,'* said a Green recently, , . , , j 

One of the three fioor Iqqdpra 
Greep parliamentary grpi^p, the^cache ■ 
Maijefujse Beck-.Qberdprf, harsh); ' 
attacked because,, she' spontaneously 
hqnded Chancellor jCpJil a fety 
'pin? branches, af^ec his el^ctjpni„(n ,!he 
(Bundestag. . ! 

i Beck-Oberdprf; "This, driyfft out ul| 
[motivation, ’..ad ding that the Greens id 


■’ 1 : (Pfibtoi Wcrek) 

■ ii 1 1 ■ \t. j .. 

, How is. he now; to retain his. political 
instinct .in. an office, that in Bopp is.^ur- 
. roupded j by a , symbolic high security 
fence?, How is, he to overcome the icy 
ijold that . surrounds jhe most Rowerful 
position Ip Gerpian’ politics? 

How is the loyalty , foundation on 
which: a Chancellor depends, to remain 
firm in the face of opportunists .who 
: crowd around a successful man, sniff- 
ing their, chances? . • . 

Thera is a' rational explanation for 
Hclmiit Kohl's political care dr. And it 
can cqua 11 y'rat tonally bo predicted that 
the true frinltof strength is still to come; 

' ■ i-.- ; • 

• ■ Professor Werner We/denfehf 
(AllgcmdineZcUungMain7,31 March 19S3) 

hart|dular “must suffacat^ if tlicy arc 
forced into u mou) d.*! ’ . . ‘ ‘ . 

Should the "cojicc'tivistic ; c^ccutlyc 
bodies" continues with their criticism in 
its present forni mid harshness! ’they 
wiir "engender timidity In people" 
whose political competence 'rind charis- 
ma is respected nor only by the Greens, 
Mrs. Beck-ObCrdorf stiid. '? 

She says this attitude, particularly 
pronounbfad at tho regular meetidg of 
the riuiionn I executive' committee. Is bc- 
cuusc of the* committee’s social Structu- 
re: Family men; mothers arid people 
committed to the Greet!' cause due to 
their occupation lire virtually excluded 
from' the -work of a body that 1 has io 
“spend a weekend iri 'a sleeping bag" 
every six weeks. ... 

Parliamentary 1 group manager Fischer 
of Frankfurt points tp Hessb hs an 
example of What can hkppen ir a con- 
trol panel that bears ntf YespohsibilU'y of 
ita'own exerts pressure. *■ 

Last September, the Gricns achieved 
their ' greatest success so fir in Hesse, 
But their policy since made it uncertain 
Whether they Will bt returned td (he 'as- 
sembly in' the'* prematurii September 
eftetibh. ' !l ' -M'. ■ 1 ••••:. 

Criticised Flsbhfer! M A grand election 
We lory is being dissipated in Hesse.” 

Grtfen 11 parliamentary group Spokes- 
man Petra' Kelly; who has' far weeks 
been on the edge of phys lea I dolla^sc, 
hns repeatedly said that she would lehvi 
her parliamentary group or resign WV 
Bundestag mandat* unless she Is given 
a typist to help her answer the 200 or so 
letters she receives; every- day. Others 
ore also talking of reigning.* ' ' 

The problem 5s that if only three 
Green MPs were to leave the Bundestag 
the party w6u Id lose its status as k par- 
liamentBry ghotip: Wi ' • 

(Saddcirtidiff Zeiuing.? April 
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Later, if at all: court 
orders a postponement 



T he West German census planned 
for April 27 has been postponed by 
the Federal constitutional court. The 
court now has to decide if the census is 
constitutional. 

The case went to court because of 
heavy opposition to the census, and the 
verdict came as no surprise. 

Few observers at the hearing thought, 
after hearing the arguments and 
counter-arguments, that the eight judges 
would give an unqualified go-ahead. 

The government performed badly in 
presenting its case.. Why did tfaeelo- 
quent Interior Minister, Friedrich Zim- 
mermann, not appear to put the case? 

The advocate for the government had 
little ammunition to use against the 
penetrating questions of the presiding 
judge. He was even less well-equipped 
to stand up to the data protection com- 
missioners. Their function is to protect 
the public against invasion of privacy. 

Only once before has the Bonn go- 
vernment performed so badly in the 
constitutional court. That was in 1978 in 
a Case involving an amendment to con- 
scientious objector legislation. 

Those familiar with the case and the 
workings of the court had only one 
question before the ruling was passed: 

dfpartfol? '” evilab,e ln J unc, ron be total 

But by a slim 5 to 3 majority the justi- 
ces opted for a total injunction — pend- 
ing a final ruling. H 

They were unanimous in rejecting the 
planned use by the authorities of the 1 
dw tobain ej in the census, particularly 
Uic intended comparison or the census I 
S 4 the citizens’ register' aN per? ! 
sons living in Germany must be reds- i 

cv-v f" th « authorities and' /'port 1 
every change of address). 

. T* 1 ? judges said this was a cardinal 1 
sin violating the ban on the use of cen- 

pbset* 1 * f ° r any!h,ng but at «toica| pur - [ 

jThis has been the subject of constant * 

for datlT by th ? federa| commissioner 
f fluflif r0tC n ? n ’ Hans -Pel«f Bull. 

But the politicians and bureaucrats r 
closed their minds to reason. Now thev T 
have to. W the penalty .T "° W they 

pa^'Scy!' 3 h ” 8 ° Wa5,e or ,a *- 

rca^Sfr iS ,h . ? 'Mir ' 

reartion to the court s corrective action. 
Sensitive to constitutional rights the 1 

ZT, P r ! PfeVBnfcd M da! 

of°tim« fi alC by stoppfn « >n the ! 

I* , the census it might later 1 

have had to rule unconstitutional. | B 

v e „, J^ C ° Urt has been unab,e to pre- r 
i d ? ma 8«- The many mistakes 
made by the government on the issue p 

S: 1« si • 

simss riehia and pro,ec,ion rr ° m s 

m Wicy make and ' administrators I’ 1 , 
must now use the time until (lie court’s I 0 
final ruling. a * (is 

There are indications that the judges L_ 


will follow the line of their 1969 
"micro-census ruling” and declare the 
entire Census Act null and void. 

Policy makers in Bonn and elsewhere 
will find it hard to avert a further disas- 
1 ter v 

f “Once a liar, always a liar,” says an 
. old German adage. The present centre- 
i right government should bear it in 
mind. The former coalition should 
nave, too. 

Though no real lie and deception is 
involved here because the census was 
never really intended as a milestone on 
the road to a Big Brother state, many 
people will feel deceived: having beep 
cajoled and threatened in the govern- 
ment s census campaign, they now hear 
ffom die court that severe violations of 
basic rights had to be feared. 

The court's verdict about the meagre 
1 3-paragraph Census Act that was pass- 
ed with the votes of all Bundestag MPs 
in March 1982 and subsequently ap- 
proved by the Bundestag must have left 
mafiy people stunned. 

The MPs disregarded the deep-rooted 

n0t d ' lib ' ra,ely 

Despite the events surrounding the 
previous censuses and the rapid ad- 
vance made by electronic data proccss- 
ing, not a single MP thought twice and 
voted against the bill. 

Under different Conditions, ' (lie ” 
single-mindedness of the lawmakers 
he statisticians who drafted the ques- I 

hfllneHnr flnd mUnici P B iilie S thill 1 

SadS[' "" ,sus would hava ; 

lkh,T.» 'f™ 1 ". 8 Ic8ul OP'" 10 "" Pub- 

ished in law journals did not deter 1 

those responsible from going ahead. c 

On the contrary: the state defended C 

re? |„T, U !| , ? 0,h and !! ail - B row iPg nar- „ 

ccr in Its defence as the number of on- ° 
ponents grew. 1 


| flashback 

The day the German Jews 
| became an alien race 




[lews differ on the significance of est. The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin 
|what happened on 1 April 1933, the wrote: 

jOerman Jews began to be treated as “If the boycott ordered by the Nazis 
. is taken to its logical conclusion it will 

pales in Importance in comparison spell economic disaster for hundreds of 
the holocaust in which they were thousands of German citizens of the 

.11*. J „ Jan-Jn !n»« ■ 1-1- 


——— (ClIfCM 

The answers that it want! 


IS 81 , tho proJect hM b «n stop. 

drafted wn* m ^ bCin S' 8 nCW » caref ully 
drafted bill and a different question- 
naire are needed. Unless we get this 
3&W censuses might become Im- 
possible throughout Western Europe. 

Helmut Kerschcr 

(SOddeuische Zeitung, 14 April 1983 ) 


The Cansus Act spells out In de- 
■1 tail how census data can be 

used. •> . . . 

Individual data without names 
r yg ?° n| y *? government authori- 
al i f ! dcra ' fj at0 and municipal) 
and then only if theymeed the infor- 
mation to fulfil a function. T 

. The data can only be used for the 
purpose applied for. Private firms 

^ Information If 
they handle projects that are in the 
public ititbresL n 

Sofne data can also be passed ori 
[Z ^nfific purposes. In addition; 
the Federal Statistical Office and Its 

o? It - c 3S? rpi P 7 8y pub,,sh some 

or the data, as in the customary sta- 
tistical yearbooks. ^ 

• , < decker Nachrkhlcn. 20 Marrh | 9a3 , 


ea „ housing 

n- For all households. 

nf mnmP Q ° y °“ IlvC in tho a P nr *ment/ 
ot rooms as: 

a) owner, co-owner or holder of an 
rc option to buy, 

s- ... h) principal lessee, grace-and-favour 
*s recipient, communal housing inhabi- 
j. tant, 

ft c) sub-tenant? 

2. Arc you a member of foreign 

-• 3L f r s ' dipioma,ic ° r c ° nsuiaf 

y For freeholders and leaseholders. 

„ a , a^? c a P artm ®nt u holiday homo? 

- imothr ,Cn H did ‘J® houscho,d move 
into this apartment? 

I J' P? e ? the upnrtmcm have: kit- 
Jhcn/kitchen-living room, cooking 
.. ".^c/cqohing locker, toilet (in the 

* npnrtment), bath room and showed 

• h „* UV? *l? e a 1 p f rtment predominantly 

rentrel h M P t P ^ n,ing ’ block heating 
canlral heating Its own homing unit! 

tScrtoCh^Z) 6 ; 0 '' (includlne 

U , Sed p, ®? , l ° 1 ^** c^ricitypeoaf, wood" 

cLglTplp,", n8, solar 

« J’ many rooms hn ve fl fioor 

area of at least six square metres? 

■y aUb - ,C ' ° r — rcla,- 

a) number of sublet rooms 

rooms1 Un,bCr ° f commerc|a »y 
apartr„tV S,b ' ,0,aln00rar “ or ' b ' 

pttr >ubsidised w,ih - 

m ’ 0 ' J . s lhere a telephone In the apart- 

” 8 " ? * n ca8fl aa unoccupied apart- i 
went, the owner of the building or hfo 
representative must answer questions 5 I 
a. 7, 8, 9, and the following question* * 

JiMsr 

For the principal lessee. ! 

I. What is the monthly rent? r 

a) is it a company, janitor's ni/t 

S^vocationmor^^t h 

bv b /h!'" ' hB apartm « n » b«n provided * 

y the owner at a discount or Tree nr n 

has the rent been reduced due to advar/ s. 
c® payments? *oadvan- si 

■ THE BUILDING 
]• Type of building 

ho?rf| Wh ° * S ! he 0Wner ' the person 

^ pt,on,ob - r,a8 « 

3. Construction year 

, 4a Have apartments In (he buildina ** 

^nda? 5Ub * d ' ,ed Whh P “ b,le -S . 


.. . , w, xJGllliailj | 

Berlin (West)? 

If yes: 

a) For couples who art no 
neatly separated: Is this thtj 
nantly used family apartment! 


a decade later. 

Is a world of difference bet- 
A P the boycott of Jewish businesses 
of Jews from public serv- 
(CiitwIM 33 and the gas chambers and cre- 
# p^iums of the 1940s. 

that 1 f WA lltc F In retr0S P ect more than a century 
****'**' • g Ul5 Jewish emancipation can be said to 
ve come to an end 50 years ago. 

THE HOUSEHOLD lt wm the day on which a covert war 
U«tofallm.mb«reoftlttl»rt ,dKlarBd : a prec !!"? r of ,he war 

Names "* H whs to be waged six and a half 

I, Date of birth m lalcr * from September 1939. 

2 s ox Qn l April 1933 the Nazis, declared 

3. Marital status (slnale,,* standards or civilisation. The 
dowed, divorced) M propaganda machine embarked a 

4 Religion beforehand on its first major 

J. Cit,c„,hip (German, , flTX were 

6. Do you also use S noHrIf a ‘“ n! »T° f slories t aboul h °w 
met (accommodation/ Ji' “f’ 810 " 1515 were ba,n8 ,reated 
dcral Republic of Germany 'M !R h * r IP . - 
Berlin (West)? nnan7 Ws a measure of self-defence the 

jf y CS . uds called for a total ban on German 

a) For couples who art L busincs ! and ? ubl , ic ' ‘ lfc ‘ 

ncntlv senarnierf- i« b 0 ^® 011 b «8 a n »« the first half of 

nontly usTd'toHy ‘p ^ j* » — baa .«'" a " d 

b) For all other person, d “ r ' d tha ‘ 

u^h'ml^'dr'those' gn'nMy^l^JjSi 85 scarc b e d and liiid 

sus^tSLsr* "tar- care drovc posi 

«U 7 '(MI i |ime PCra0 rt d 8 " lnn 2lP' poto." Berlin’s chief or police 
eek nl lr ' P ". rt '' i Ti’ T “f mced . “ a ™ not « security corps 

ssar wortin ‘ ta ^; h depa « map * 

pgtrSsLS-SJ “ afa " d 5SS25M 

’onefit. unemployment asjto b y . lhe N^ P“rty. Hitler 

a— v-tsggSB? ”7;; 

'rivate means, rent. InttuT Ml " 1!tars l" c ' ud - 

Bent, other support). , ra l»n. Hugenberg, Neurath, Kro- 

«. What is he or she nowswl ? few "’onth> ear- 

to. If you have ah addKWrt L, tnl Hmdenb urg had reiterat- 
ccupation. Is it infamlh^ fu 8 “‘ raMee ° r civ “ ri8h,s for ° er - 

11. General educational tW* n, e eh ‘, r . _ . 

12. Completion of a a* of , ,he SS'J'J? 1 "- 

:hool/universlty? ^ Defence from Jewish Propa- 

13. If practical vocational « »M«j Streicher. was not a mem- 

»» bean completed: ^Kniling coalition. 

«) What apprenticeship n» feL„ r ' r a Nflz j backbencher, was 
i* training relate (o9 “Wtr of Der Stttrmer, the anli-he- 

b) Duration of training? f S’ 8 * 0 "?- His vice-chairman was 

14. If a vocational, uife 4TJ olz - who wrote for blrcichcrs 

llloa. I I. , a UMian 111 -' 


addition, for those gulnftillya 
pupils, students: do you preda 
go from this apartment to 
school/unlversity? 

7. Which person is gRlnlUlj 
cd (rull-iimc. part-time, m 
seeking work, not working, b 
pupils, student)? 

8. Predominant livelihood) 
person (employment, unwfl 
henefit, unemployment awlnu 
social security pension, other I 
maintenance hy parents, spoes 
private means, rent. Interest, 
ment, other support). 

What is he or she now wort 

10. If you have ah addition*! 
occupation, is it in farming, oibfl 

11. General educational tin* 

12. Completion of a w* 
school/university? 

13. If practical vocational* 
has been completed: 

a) What apprenticeship votW 
the training relate to? 

b) Duration of training? 

14. If a vocational, irate ^ 
college or university has betf® 


ed: Main specialised field rfHi 1 , committee members were have been an appalling moment., 
pleted training of the SS, Robert Ley, later Boycott plans were amended that 

15. Type of business: WWI ? cr ^ fl be Nazi trade union organisa- same evening. The official boycott was 

business la the company y os ** t Adolf HQnlein, deputy leader t° be limited to one day, I April. . 

engaged in? P > The Nazis decided on this partial 

16. Type* of work done: «*( p.^cial campaign was \o get off back-down Tor various reasons. Views 

or profession do you engage * '5 .""mediate start on 1 April with still differed within the party as to what 

scribe in catchwords. ;• VSfi 0ul: out of P ublic IlfCp 10 do aboul the Jcw8 ‘ 

*7. Name and address of S ! r n ,J us,ry * but ° r thc civH service. Economic misgivings prevailed. The 

work/Khool/unlverelty. • i j • ccs factories, out dr sto- Jewish sector could not be excised from 
. 18. Predominantly used & y nd workshops, out of laboratories thc economy as a whole from one day 

transport to get to work orf& » operating theatres, out oT schools to the next, 

verrity? universities, ou i of practices and li- If it were suddenly paralysed the epi- 

19. Usual lime needed log** rj 1, out of theatres and museums, tire German, economy would have been 
orschool/univereity? ■ fi^^hufacturing, research and art. shaken to the foundations., .. 

For persons In institution’ nationals were to be treated Heed had to be paid to Hindenburg 

and "W Rlove« hm tauic u>nrf- nnH the Nazis* coalition nartners. who 


or school/university? . 

For persons In institutioifc 
and similar: 

20. Are you part of the si^ 
mate7 

ISUdcoladH Zrtmii. 


Jewish faith. 

“It would mean the expulsion of the 
German Jews from the national com- 
munity. German Jews, tried and trusted 
in war and peace, in good and bad days 
of German history, have felt committed 
to the national community." 

Deutsche AHgemeino Zeitung appeal- 
ed to thc authorities to reconsider thc 
situation in the hope that other conclu- 
sions might be reached. . 

On 27 March 1933 the Nazi leaders 
decided once and for all to go ahead 
with toe boycott. German Jewish orga- 
nisations thereupon appealed to the 
President, the Chancellor and the Reich 
government. 

“The German Jews are profoundly 
shaken by the Nazi call for a boycott," 
they wrote. "In all w&rs toe German 
Jews have fought and died for their 
country. 

“In the Great War 12,000 of Germa- 
ny's 500,000 Jews laid down their lives, 
while in the sector of peaceful endea- 
vour we have done our duty with all our 
might ... 

“We are counting on the 1 President 
and the Reich government to ensure 
that we 'are not deprived of justice and 
our livelihoods." . . ’ 

Thc Inst day of March weighed heavi- 
ly on Berlin. It was a Friday. In thc 
evening Gocbbels made n speech in the 
radio. He outlined details of the boy- 
cott, interrupted by thunderous app- 
lause and cries of Sicg llcil. 

Thousands of Jews sat in front of 
their radio sets. They were citizens like 
any others. They lived the country 
where they were born und had grown 
up. Suddenly they were outcasts and 
figures or fun. 

Goebbcls 1 words poured down bn 
them, harsh words tempered with caus- 
tic wit (hat prompted tumultuous laugh- 
ter. 

For each of his Jewish listeners this 
was a moment of personal tragedy. 
What, they wondered, was now going to 
happen? Families sot at home, at their 
wits' end, people were at the synagogue 
for prayer. 

People despaired. The smiies were 
wiped off children's faces. Men who 
suw their life's work falling apart felt 
like loading their revolvers..; It must 
have been an appalling moment- . 

Boycott plans were amended . that 
same evening. Hie official boycott was 
to be limited to one day, I April. . 

The Nazis decided on- this partial 
back-down for various reasons. Views 
still differed within the party as to what 
to do about the Jews. 

Economic misgivings, prevailed. The 
Jewish sector could hot be excised from 
(he economy as a whole from one day 
tq the next, . . . . ,, 

If it were suddenly paralysed the ep* 
tire German, economy would have been 
shaken to the foundations.. .. 

Heed had to be paid to Hindenburg 


RiLi,- — "wiiuia vrctc lu uq lltaitu ™ —'D 

fbeh* ® loves b H l German Jews Were and the Nazis* coalition , partners, who 

' AiiL ' represented heavy industry., 

fcim " a 8lage !here were still people in A more, important consideration was 
^ ^bo -bid the dourage to prol- the reaction that could be expected 


t *sr i-.r- 
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The beginning of the end. 


(Photo: tlpu) 


from abroad. The new rulers were most 
keen on being accepted by other Wes- 
tern countries. 

World displeasure was evidently 
greater than the Nazis had expected- . A 
declaration Mussolini made is of histo- 
rical interest. 

When the Chief Rabbi of Rome, Dr 
Sncerdoti, voiced anxiety about the 
position of the German Jews in an au- 
dience with the Duce, Mussolini ex- 
pressed the hope that the situation 
would return to normal before long. 

In New Vork 600 organisations sub- 
mitted, a mass petition to President 
Roosevelt calling on him to refer it to 
(he League of Nations, of which Ger- 
many was still a member. 

In Prague thc Foreign Minister, Dr 
Benes, called for thc extension of mino- 
rity rights to protect toe German Jews. 

In Lpndpq.tliere.iYos a debate in the 
HbUso of Lords on 30 March In which 
Lord Cecil mentioned Britain's special 
position over its League of Nations 
mandate in Palestine. 

It was, he said, specially linked to thc 
fate of thc Jewish people. 

Thc boycott was organised with Nazi 
thoroughness. Over night gangs of bill 
stickers glued posters with (he word 
Jude on the premises of nil Jewish 
firms. } . . 

At 10 a.m. on 1 April SA men in uni- 
form were on guard outside Jewish pre- 
mises all over Germany. They tried to 
prevent customers from entering and ei- 
ther photographed them or took their 
names and addresses. 

Many photos were published in Der 
Sitirmer with consequences (hat can be 
imagined, SA guards at toe gates of clin- 
ics stopped patients from going to Jew- 
ish doctors. 

In Berlin the streets were full of peo- 
ple from the early morning. Everywhere 
uniformed Nazis went from house to 
house .with red sticker*' proclaiming: 
“Jews! Beware! No Admission!" 

1 In the course or the day shop win- 
dows were .painted over, in gigantic red 
and white letters proclaiming; “Down 
with the Jews!", “Don't Buy Herel 
Danger!" and "Dirty Jew." ... 

: A foreign visitor later described his 
trip round Berlin: . . .. 

"At that time no-one knew anything 
about Auschwitz but there was g feeling 
an earthquake, had occurred. The Jews 
were without rights and. protection, sur- 
rendered and outcasts, with no-one to 
whom they could appeal, and defencer 
less because only the other side had 
anus. ■ ■■.... ■ i t , 

“Mobs in brown uniforms. patrolled 
the streets with big bowls of distemper 
to daub cartoons and disgusting slogans 
on shop windows" 

, An eyewitness report from Cologne 


conveys some idea of what went on in 
100 other German cities: 

"Jewish judges and attorneys were 
loaded on to duslcarts and paraded 
round town to be jeered at, while Jew- 
ish citizens were dragged round the city 
by platoons of SA men. 

“Round their necks placards were 
hung proclaiming: ‘I am n dirty Jew.' 
The Brown House in Mozartstrasso whs 
filled with Jewish citizens.. Those who 
emerged alive were forbidden ever to 
talk about the turture they had under- 
gone." 

Unerringly, unshakcnly, • Cardinal 
. Faulhpber, continued to give his much- 
heeded sermons in Munich: “Religious 
studies can now dra^v comparisons and 
are bound to say of the people on thc 
Jordan: 'You outdid them all; among 
all the. peoples of ll\e Ai\cient World 
^ou had the highest religions virtues.’ " 

The commandment Love Thy Neigh- 
bour was n Jewish one, ho said. “I am 
convinced,” lie ended one of his ser- 
mons by saying, "that thc tempest that 
is trying to make thc Germans suspect 
the Bible of being a Jewish book ami 
thereby destroying German cultural va- 
lues will end in fostering greater love of 
the scripLurcs on thc part or both major 
Christian churches.” 

A drumroll of laws, regulations and 
administrative measures descended on 
German Jews, beginning with the bon 
on Jews or part-Jews in the civil service. 

There was even a bun on using Jew- 
ish names to speil out words' over the te- 
lephone when sending a telegrdm. 

There Were special visas in the pass- 
ports of Jewish citizens and a regulation 
issued by the NazMeaders in thc 
Rhineland- Palatinate that Jews Were 
only to be released from prison if two 
applicants went inside dh their behalf. 

One of many who spoke out in prot- 
est was Eleanor Rathbonc, a suffragette 
and British MP. On 5 April she said at a 
protest meeting in Liverpool: - 
"Even if the persecution of the Jews 
were to stop here and noW It would al- 
ready have fulfilled its purpose, albeit 
one different to -what the Nazis have in 
mind, i 

“They have taught toe world to see 
this ‘outburst of temperament' on the 
part of the German people us a serious 
world threat: 

"Maybe the current sufferings of the 
Jews will serve mankind as n warning 
and help to prevent future, even more 
painful suffering.*' 

Her words went unheeded end (he 
tragedy of the German. Jews was follow- 
ed fay tragedy for the world. In the Sec- 
ond World War 54 million people died. 

■ Herbert Freeden 
{KiclerNachitcfilen.JlMjrchWH.il 
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Hanover Fair: the mood is 
better than for years 


T he Hanover industrial Fair, the 
world's largest and always a major 
indicator of economic performance, 
will be watched even more closely this 
year. 

Businessmen from all parts of the 
world expect the Fair to provide valua- 
ble information on Germany's econo- 
my. 

Hanover cannot be taken as an accu- 
rate barometer of the economy. But it 
can provide a picture of the general 
mood. 

One thing is certain. The mood is bet- 
ter than for years. The question is: is the 
optimism warranted? 

The chairman of Deutsche Bank 
thinks the mood is better than the ac- 
tual state of the economy. Despite that, 
there are many indicators showing that 
this year will be better than last. 

Many factors that matter to the entre- 
preneur have clearly improved. 

According to Bundesbank President 
Karl Otto Pflhl, Germany has adapted 
tb the last oil price shock and the econ- 
omy has weathered the worst of the re- 
cession. 

Even the most cautious of experts 
flow no longer expect a further decline, 
anticipating growth rates of between 
2ero hnd one per cent. 

’ Granted, that is not much and, to 
make matters worse, even this minimal 
growth is In jeopardy. 

World-wide protectionist trends 1 ~ 
especially in the USA and France - 


could pose a serious threat to an indus- 
try as dependent on exports as the Ger- 
man one. 

Hanover being essentially an export 
ftiir, these protectionist trends will huve 
a major bearing on it. 

In addition, there are many structural 
problems that plague German industry, 
as evidenced by the shipbuilding crisis 
of the past few weeks. 

And it is not encouraging to watch 
inept provincial politicians being more 
concerned with the media and their 
public image than with the crisis they 
are supposed to help solve. 

The employment situation is as de- 
pressing as ever despite the fact that 
Bonn Economic Affairs Minister Count 
Lambsdorff says that the riso In unem- 
ployment might halt this summer. ' ' 1 

Even so, taking 1 stock of both the 
positive and the negative factors, gives 
rise to a certain Optimism — especially 
in the light of,the bleak preceding years. 
But this does not Warrant the exiiberaiit 
mood of thd business community. 

This mood is almost exclusively due 
to the outcome of the general election 
in March which’ seems to have convinc- 
ed busihess and the public that things 
will pick up again. ' 

It has' also become obvious that the 
German version of the policy pursued 
m France — which is now over — 'has 
not failed as dismally us Its French 
counterpart. " ■ y • ' * 

. What began with an unprecedented 



C onstruction, the largest industry in 
Germany, is expected to do most of 
the pulling in the effort to get the econ- 
'omy out of the mire. 

• According to the Bonn Housing Min- 
istry; ail increase in construction de- 
mand by DMIOm generates orders 
worth DM24m. 

' The ^thpioymeiit effect of a DMlm 
cogsthketion investment in the housing 
setter uj given os 24 Jobs and in 1 the 
transport Rector a$ 22 . 1 

Following worst post-war rcces- 
sfon in (he construction sector, the de- 
mand lias been [ rising again for. the past 

i . , . , , . i ■ . . 

.Bui bu*lnes ?i in;the put few years has 
been so bad (hat the, construction indus- 
.(ry,wa? mill ally, sceptical towards indi- 
catprs showing, re.covery to be iust 
a^ountj % comer. . . 

the shock of a 40 per . cent declinb in 
nousing orders between 1979 and 1981 
and a, 2^ per. cent declined iorders for 
commercial buildings. , Road , construe- 
hpmorders dropped even more, * = ■ ■ , . s 

Am?*!, a COns , cquence a severe 
drop in the use of machine and equip, 
ment.capacities. / i: i , 7- 

f 0 p? S ?r«!!I ciM s ^ yroc,!ctcd to 2*000. in 
1982 (1980: 1 ,04 1) and the work for£ 

dc f, ,ne .j t0justuilder| -2 million. 

Lfqmd assets in the construction in- 
declined from 15 per cent in 
1965 to just over five per pent at the end 
of last year (compared with 2! per cent 
for iodusiry es.awhole). . 

JTho first trade, fairs or the current 
year have clearly shown that construe- 
ijon become more, optimistic* largely 
the continuing Infiux of orders. 
® rd ? re f ? r DeCember and Ja n^ry (in 

real i terms) outstripped those for the 


( Bird 1 * eye view of the Hanover fair. 

reform euphoria ended with public de- 
spair and public finances in disarray. ■■ 

The bleak niood of business at the 
tim* was evidently due to the fact that 
nobody had any faith in the Socinl 
Democrats ability to put their misguid- 
ed economic and social policy back on 
. Jb w* 11 . keel — a faith even the Social 
Democrats themselves lacked. 

■ The new. copiitipn owes its election 
victory to the fact that the public felt 
that it would succeed in putting the eco- 
nomy back on its fce|, thut.it would im- 
part new, dynamism, create new strap- 
tures instead of preserving . pbsoletc 
ones and that, it would enuble Germun 
industry to rcniuin competitive in the 
; 198psand |99ps, 

* To do this, the present government 
will have to boost free: 'enterprise and 

relieve the business community of the 


intolerable burdens that ha' 
posed on it. 

t This won't be achieved ? 
tion. But unless we bring m 
back into play there will be 
to our woes — at least noi 
preserve und increase the s 
the citizen, thus helping 
unemployment and provide 
ble and functioning social ne 
The positive • mood in tl 
community, us evidenced b; 
lust minute exhibitors in 
might be n bit premuture. Bi 
is, it is an almost more Imp 
cutor of this country's cconi 
thun more tungihle -data. ■ 
But this mood must also I 
an advance payment to iheg 
in terms of confidence. 

"■ ■ ; ■■■ GertlBnl, 

(Die Well, 


Construction industry expected 
to pnii the rest out 


same period in the previous 1 yeur by 28 
per cent across the board und by 57 her 
cent In the hbiisifig sedtor. 1 •'■ I 1 "■ '• ■ 
The government investment subsidies 
have also fed to improved demand Ip 
the commercial seetdr. i: 

1 B V t dut t0 the financial problems 6f 
pub,icscct0f orders 

ft ThegenferaHmprovemem ln dfcmahd 

after years of decline has led to a better 
tion° f CaPaCitl0S &nd lncrcaSed 'Produc- 

J r l )^“ n,bcr and ho’urs 

worked in the ; actual' ConstriiCtiort iW- 
dust(y were up 36 per cent against' the 

du^ion lose by tin percent. «■ 
^Though construction was hampered 

tl *' S° ,a ’ Wflathef t the'use of 
equipment 11 and - machinery Capacities 

~ d " * l 56 per wnt * m &rk«dly 
better than a year earlier. : > '' . . f 

The Improvement id the 1 framework 
conditions has played a major role In 
helping construction. - < ,, .(.■'• , / 

lower 


• : i 


hdmemort- 

fn this 1 


gages. . Interest: rates, in' this sector have 
dropped by four, per cent to about eight 
percent since I98|,. . j,™ 1 

• The beneficial. cfTect wa« n.Hk.1 

cohstmJ^ fhe , sIowdown >n the rise of 

7 Road construdtion' prices have gone 
past . C0U P |e of months^ *.«■ 
Major boosts: have also come frofo a 


number of promotional measures by the 
Bonn government, such us -improved 
depreciation provisions, interest subs!- 
.dies und public sector construction pro- 
fV.Mn.comc 

New rental laws favouring landlords 
have plsojead tp more, construction in- 
vestment .by such classical investors as 
insurance cqippanles, . s ....... 

,^'The government -measures arc expect- 

,hc con5tru ction of an 
additional 70.000 to 100,000 housing 
units betwe i|,,,l9 83 .apd l985, safe! 

2Q0 ' m &* and 
creating some new ones. ' > i . .... 

moun, ,n most 
C0 " st ™«i°n Industry, 
forecasts are becoming more positive 

sasKrt-- 5 i-ys 

stimuli are ex- 
S housing ' construction 

212? Owning pehniision and apnrov- 

dmonguBcsIndicato' a fairl£ 

C O mZ nSi ??l 0n of PrivutehS. 

alsd IttSrS" i 0U!ln * “"'traniiin Is 

Vo^milfKw'“ e ’”' ,hl ,I,e oven, » 
haB f , W eoiiMrtialldn could 

. The iihVestlnbhl 1 subsidies, imrirdved 

2SJJ5- Pulsions, thi d2SS 

mML«i PPe jb CaUni ®nd the inveaV 
hiems planned by the post omce have 


improved the constructu 
prospects. 

Ihc Institute lor Econo 
in Berlin expects growth ol 
this yeur. Lust ycur bubinc» 
two percent. 

Only public sector und r< 
lion Is likely to cohiiiti 
( 1 982 *: of due to bud 
I minis. This it. particularly 
municipul projects .that 
about 70 per cent of public 
traction spending, 

jAs in most other branch 
try, the recovery that now 
in the ofilng won’t haven 
impact on the employment ! 

The use of productloh a 
not yet risen sufficiently al 
still too many people bn si 
make industry contemblaie 
staff. , . : ■ 

Despite Improved proijx 
construction industry anc 
payrolls were pared down c 
during the recession, many 
stfll consider (fiemselyes dm. 

There is also every BM 
more people will be laid off i 
traction Industry due to ton 
cirnings and due to Ihe ff 
tide of insolvencies is slow In 
Moreover, the current rou 
lective bargaining is not yrtt 
construction Industry. 

But assuming an average p 

IMA '' * <dl/ 


three per cent, the constn 
u/nu'M - — a ddilr 


would receiye an — «. 
putting a'OM2bn strain 
due to the employers c 
(he various social sccurii; 




ij 
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Bid to help firms get to 
grips with technology 










Baden- Wfirttemberg government 
set up an agency aimed at help- 
business take advantage of techno- 
head of the new commission for 
isfer of technology in Stuttgart is 
ior Johann UJhn, 46, who told 
t/r that success would be measur- 
the projects designed for industry. 
$aid in an interview: “Success is 
helping a company on the brink of 
iruptcy to get back on its feet by 
lijj ahead with projects that otherwise 
ild not be implemented." 

Irms wanting the agency's help 
ild make an application. The nppli- 
loh would be checked for economic 
technological feasibility, 
recommendation would be made 
the final decision would be made 
liheZi/id government. 

C fessor Ltthn said his function was 
sarly warning system to prevent 
ided Investment." 
sees this role as: providing con- 
i and expert information through 
jections on growth technologies; the 
irtotlon of cooperation; the cstub- 
piment of think tanks; providing assis- 
fnce to companies .involved in .devc- 
jrtenf projects und commissioning rc- 
jfth aimed sit improving the transfer 
^technology from the laboratories to 
lUStry. 

lessor Lflhn is also to act us uri 
(ser for the drafting, usscssmcnt and 
lemcntation of programmes mul 
part in the government's decision- 
's processes. 

will be his task to promote Innovu- 
|Vin small and medium sized compa- 


• Professor LOHn repeatedly: stressed 
that he does not want his agmicy to "be 
part of the government 'bureaucracy; It 
would be one of his main tasks to do 
away with redtupe and deccritfalisc. 

He rebuts critics and sceptics (prima- 
rily 8PD), who haVe expressedTedrs that 
the ne^r agency will simply add to the 
existing bureaucracy and that it will 
compete with existing Inst it utibris ; that 
fulfil the same furtetibh. •' • 

. He told Die We/rthat he regarded his 
agency as a cohiplement 'to the existing 
innovation bbunselling 1 services of the 
chambers of commerce and industry. 

He 8ees his task in the collection and 
coordination of '-all available and the 
creation of a M permaneht information 
pool." . 1 1 1 ! 

“The instant ’ availability of highly 
qualified experts, is a' tnhjpV part of the 
overaH condepthere:” ' 1 ' *' ‘ ■* 

Although he has, inly been ip office 
for u few months, Professor LAhn ljas 
had extensive cxperientjq' in the transfer 
of ieclinoiogy fi^lH. 'having been the 
rector of the Furtwangeu Technical 
Academy where he created the unique 
“Furtwangen model" — which proba- 
bly played d.' tttajor role in bringing 
about his hbpbintpient. 

Under this model, a professor pap be 
relieve^ of hip teaching cpQ^ to enable 
hi pi to work in industpul research and 
development. , 

One .pf.thqijqajpr.adYantuitt of -the 
FurtiyupBemmodcJ jsthpt it. involves. no 
speclul^ost. .. 

l*rofcssor L6hn: "What it amounts to 
is that we. capiswup. lectures for techno- 
logical work. , , 

"The industrial compunles that bene- 
fit from the scheme Toot tho bill for the 
employment of another lecturer to take 
the pluce of the one who hits opted for 
industrial research."'' ■:■■*» 


ow a job applicant shapes up at 
ihc interview is tho most import- 
factor in hiring junior management, 
in one leading chemicals com- 

Schmidt-Porrenbach, of, DUssel- 
■based Henkel, says that neither 
Jemic marks nor the name of the uni- 
,l y is. a major, factor. Schmidt-Dorr 
js the company's chief personal, 
inator. 

estions asked did not necessarily 
If with his specialised field. There 
P no hidden tests itor was the appll^ 
^subjected to an interrogation. TTie 
pview was attended by a representa- 
°f die personnel department and 
°f the top' men of the specialised 
Wment involved. 

enkePs domestic operation now 
RjPjjy.s 2,000 executives ut all levels. 

' qq 8Urfr For the global operation is 

^flsjeldorf alohe, Henkel have in; 

V i j5 firo VP °F employees l\pm 

f Q , f,633. 

010 75 to 10CJ new executive trai- 
wha my 5t have higher education, 
ng every year. The number 
jrPPH cants far outstrips the vaepn- 

and business administra- 
^ graduates represent the largest 


Interview ‘more 
important ^than 
qualifications’ 

gf9UR (30 peri pent each),; Another ten 
ppr jjjin t is accounted for by .other .s^jq n; 

i i >-i>j i-..v 

Though the.persQnnel departmcnt is 
flooded, with, pppljc^tlo ns froqi econom- 
ics. gradue^es. jfi^.is a, shortage i of 
good people, ^hqiidt T D 9 frenbach ( 

, He says uhi,vepiitie!| disregard (indlts? 
try’s needs,. fi - . 1: , , >.ti 

Henkel is finding.il more difficult to 
get chemUU of a .high, enough standard. 

Tho proportion of academic* in the 

company will continue (ocrise, isays 

Scbmidi-ponenbach. . , t . i ■ •; s 

. - During his 'training. period, ihs.tyto 
executive carffdiscuks his Career .pros* 
pacts add Wishes when he.or Bhd warrts 
to. The company Is guided by the prin- 
ciple that.ronly .people , who, lidentify 
themselves with It* ainj^ . are .motivated 
enough to, haye a future with it •! ..f. • • 

. -i Henkel: prefers to. hire people it can 
train rather than those who have- alrea- 
dy been ireNd ctawherfr' j, i .ii.i 'i 
,. Training to the point . Where, & person 



Johann Ltthn , . , Tm.an early-warning 

system.’ (Photo: Die Well) 


I^ahrt . said it was .to. the credit' of 
RadefcWUrttemberg Prime Minister Lo- 
that, S path (CDU) that the agency was 
created.: He had realised that small and 
medium companies as well aB universi- 
ties had a vested Interest In the close in- 
terplay that exists in the field of new 
technologies 

! The non-partisan Professor Lflhn, 
who has close personal ties with Spflth, 
said SpSth was prompted to establish 
tho agency. ,> bccause' he wanted to go 
beyond n mere analysis qf new techno- 
logies." , . ' 

What pp&th iiad in , mind : is to 
"strengthen the .transfer of. technology 
through'tin array pf measures apd make 
it u major part of government ppiicy." 

i Professor Lflhn underscores the fuel 
that even 'before he was appointed to 
fKi^reiCpt ppst the transfer qf techno- 
logy hail functioned well in Gcriiiany's 
‘south-west* 

lie stresses the importance of such a 
well-functioning transfer of technolbgy 
especially In Badon-WUrUemborg be- 
cause of that state's large number of 
ismull and medium sized manufacturing 
compunics. 

Xing-Huo Kuo 
• (Die Well, 31 March 19X3) 


| becomes a useful executive takes about 
two years. 

Schmidt-Dorrenbach stresses that 
anybody who wants to become an 
executive should have led people befo- 
1 re, for example in the boy scouts, a stu- 
dent organisation or a political group. 

Another essential is at least one for- 
eign language. People who have studied 
abroad have an edge. 

The applicant must be willing to relo- 
cate if necessary. "It might sound like 
an imposition," says Schmidt-Dorren- 
bach, "to ask people who already have 
a family and a home of their own to go 
to Nigeria or Indonesia or some other 
jplace at the drop of a hat. But only peo- 
ple who are willing to give their utmost 
stand a chance of becoming execu- 
tives." 

- Pay figures shoW It is" worthwhile: a 
28-ycar-old chemist fresh from unlversi* 11 
-ty gets a starting salary of DM65,000 a ' 
year and a 25-year-old business admi- 
nistration grpduale earns about 
t DM50,000. i 

‘ The chemist can rise to DM120,000 
■ within five years.. ; ‘ j 

Up to 35 per cent of an executive’s 
salary is accounted for by performance 
beyond the actual position held. 

Hans Overberg 

. • . (RhrinUchd Pott, 2 April 1923} 


Frontrunners 
for the 
next decade 

B espjte the recession, (here arc still 
growth products and . processes 
that will do well in the 1 980s. 

The Battellc Research Institute in 
Frankfurt has picked out ten of a list of 
250 technologies that Will have, a key 
function. . 1 

They Are: robot/s en so r technology, 
industrial materials, surface technology, 
recycling' processes; genetic engineer- 
ing, Computer-Supported ■ design and 
manufacture, biomass technology* tele- 
communications, energy storage and 
microprocessors. > , ; 

Among the features of such key, tech- 
nologies are their broad range of possi- 
ble application, social impact, rationali- 
sation leading to higher productivity 

and competitiveness, 

- Here is how these individual techno* 
logies present themselves:, ... . 

• .Robot . and : sensor technology in- 
fiuences manufacturing processes, mak- 
ing for sustained productivity increases 
and leading to pew products. 

• New. industrial materials help polve 
raw materials problems and open up 
new technical applications, as for in- 
stance through weight reduction. Tills 
applies, among other things, to ceramics 
and specialised plastics. 

• t New surface technology' processes 
make it possible to Influence the surface 
properties of a'variety of Materials 1 . 1 
• New recycling processes can convert 
such industrial waste as sludge and dust 
into new tyjies of construction mate- 
rials. ■' ’■ 1 * 

* Genetic engineering, which to part 
of biotechnology, will have its initiul 
impact on medicine and pharmacoutij 
culs. In the long term It will also bo 
used in agriculture for fertilising ancj 
‘ plant protection. 

• Computer-supported design uo4 
manufacture Is coomlng at present with 
Annual growth rates of 30 to 40 per 
cent. 

• .Biomass technology to gradually 
making tho use of new .materials feasi- 
ble. ! 

• Developments , in telecommunica- 
1 lions will have, a major impact on the 
branch networks of banks dnd shopping 
attitudes. Telecommunications will alsq 
change the structure of business opera- 
tions and provide opportunities for 
work to be dpne,at home. • . 

• Energy storage will make the use of 
energy more economical. ; 

• Microprocessors will lead to entirely 
new processes and products such as 
cheque cards complete with data stor- 
age banks. 

Conditions for the, introduction and 
development of some of these technolo- 
gies are better abroad than in Germany. 

■ . Personnel" computers, for Instance, 
are. almost exclusively made abroad. 

Hans Erfiardt Schwerdtnor, a Battelic 
Institute staff member: "The provision 
of new jobs will depend on the lnnova-1 
, liye use of ( new technologies. It’s up tq 
jiis to decide whether these, technologies 
will benefit bur own or foreign compa- 
nies." . . ( 1 
Baitelle Institute studies Involving 
Baden-WQntembcrg’s : industry show; 
that, by f 9fM^- tEbe- number of new jobs 
created . by new " technologies will be 
outstripped, by the . redundancies these 
technologies created at the rate or 4,000 
to 6^000 a year, 1 

(Sjarbrflckflr Zcllung. S April IQjjj) 
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This article has been written by Karl Die- 
trich Brae her, Professor of Political 
Science and Contemporary History at 
Bonn University, 

T he division of Europe, which play- 
ed such a painful part in contribut- 
ing toward the emergence and develop- 
ment of the European Community, is 
for the Germans, and for them only, 
nlso a problem of national identity. 

This was evident at an early stage: 
after the division or Germany and in 
the exciting disputes that marked the 
first years of the Federal Republic, 
especially the clashes between Konrad 
Adenauer and Kurt Schumacher. 

Yet even today, when circumstances 
have changed to such an extent, the 
problem recurs time and again, just as it 
did in the detente and post-detente era 
of the 1970s and 1980s. 

The national implications of German 
policy toward Europe are self-evident 
in policy on Berlin and in the special re- 
lationship with the GDR, which for 
Bonn must fundamentally be seen In 
moral and legal terms in connection 
with keeping the German Question 
open. 

But the Federal Republic is also in a 
special position when it comes to the in- 
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Divided Germany lives with 
a political ambivalence 
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extends beyond Europe, the Federal 
Republic is invariably vitally affected. 

It is vitally affected as soon as a for- 
eign policy role for Europe is as much 
as discussed as a further consequence 
of European integration, let alone in 
any way inplemented. 

The issue has most recently arisen in 
connection with upsets in the relation- 
ship between Europe and the United 
States, but also on the Middle East or 
trade with the East Bloc. 

There are three main reasons why the 
subject is of such vital importance to 
Bonn: 

1. The division of Germany, -insepa- 
rably linked with the post-war order in 
Europe and the balance of the status 
quo in world affairs, rules out consis- 
tent national foreign policies by either 
•West or East Germany, neither of which 
are in a position to pursue them. 

2. Control over the German problem, 
which was a crucial concern of ail 


(nuclear) armament, German policies 
remain dependent on international con- 
siderations and supranational integra- 
tion. 

3. The Federal Republic has gained 
increasing importance, but at the same 
time dual statehood has been consoli- 
dated and the GDR has gained world- 
wide recognition beyond the framework 
of the East Bloc and of enforced inte- 
gration in Eastern Europe. 

Between them these factors have, 
especially over the past few years, rais- 
ed the issue of how capable West Ger- 
many is of action and, specifically, how 
much actual power it wields and what 
power politics it is in a position to pur- 
sue both inside and outside the Euro- 
pean Community. 

. These issues have gained strikingly in 
intensity and urgency, in respect of both 
economic, military and foreign policies. 

One needs on|y to recall the part Hel- 
mut Schmidt played at Western summit 


tesperate hunt for ‘missing 9 poison: those 
who know where it is won’t say 


IT 


A borderline case. 

(I’hoio: Landesbihfc 
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In respect of both its international 
political position and the international 
assessment of the German problem the 
concept of a uniform foreign policy 
pursued by the European Community is 
of some significance. 

Unlike other Western states, be they 
lumbers of the European Community, 
the Council of Europe or Nato, which 


■ssssresejs: 

transform negative into positive control. The nm'hi»m ™ r 
and this integration has led to a sDecinl • r ofa European -inlcg rut- 

international disposition or national S ’ l ' lC circumstun - 

self-restraint In German foreign and man. ihf . lmp ° rlt,ncc ,0 the Ger- 
military policies. 1 mt ! ns tban to an y ol her country that still 

From the Berlin Question which is ufS? “ nb . rokei | nnlion-stalehood und 

one for the Allies, to the problem nr firm nl^r ' S em Y sas P ectcd ° r re'isio- 
- 1 - uism or of power politics old nr 
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■ nomlc weight pulled by Bonn in Norlli- 

> South tics. 

■ The problem of a European-integrat- 
ed foreign policy is, in the circumstun- 

| ces, or greater Importance to the Ger- 
mans than to any other country that still 
enjoys unbroken nation-statehood mid 
is not persistently suspected or revisio- 
- llism or of power politics old or new. 
These are suspicions that can be re- 
surrected time and again whenever Ger- 
man policies grow inconvenient to its 
neighbours. 

They can also be resurrected when- 
ever Germ uny’s role in safeguarding 
and stabilising the West is to be under- 
mined, as recent Soviet offers and pres- 
sure in connection with natural gas and 
urmumcnls have shown. 

So much for the accusation, often 
heard, that it is nil very well for the Ger- 
mans to talk when they have visions of 

transcending nutiop-siaic po | ic j cs and 
leaving behind General do Gaulle’s Eu- 
rope or fatherlands, which also happens 

lobe a Eurqpe of nations. 

, J™ e ’ div ! ded Germany stands alone 
(alongside Korea) beyond the bounds 
or nation-stale normality that is still the 
rule in world affairs. 

Hut there is also another side to the 
com, one that has proVed a problem for 
west German policies ever since the 
days of Konrad Adenauer, •' 

: German policies are at odds with the 
demand for national reunification. 
Every tmife German foreign policy is 
Subordinated to supranational consider- 
lions all-German policy is subjected to 
yet another setback.: 

tor Germany ! too the relationship 

blv.lXn“ l,y " ,<,eCidrtl »*^ 

100 has , ° forgo its national 
identity whenever hation-statc foreign 

[ e,ati vised and the concept of 
individual state sovereignty is challeng- 

feP! s f ^ e ^ en, [y happens in the con- 
lext of over tapping tendencies in inter- 
national politics and the bonfrontation 

ssarj.’rr-rr- ; 

Behind it thehe lies the worldwide ' 
clash between democracy and dictator- 


)- ship, a clash thin overrides te 
national power politics, 
n This fundamental state ofi’i 
h which there has been no chat; 
. the major decisions taken in ifc 
I- half of the 1 940s is incrcasiii:' 
it called into question as one jr 
it hands over to another. 

Illusions old and new ahouE 
hie third Way or alternative Is 
ny\ (and Europe’s) lies with c 
reluse to he guided hy ihetr 
. and lessons to he le.irnl from ft 
. nal and ajipeascnient policiei 
1930s and I ‘MOs. 

I Attempts are being made by b: 

| and right-wing cm remits touif 
movements and movemcnis tr 
civilisation to revive German; 
lism ami upset the applcftir 

commitment to the West. 

In some extent this is wtou 
done in (he peace inovcmcfll. 

hi cl feu i( is nothing more iL 
version to the I'.itclnl era of inf 
power politics, nliich still p« 
the world at large. 

Only in Western Europe fatti 
superseded hy a supraiMtionilp- 
conper.itiiii) and integration tiw 
hilly is the shape of tilings low; 

White goes in the guise (old* 4 
of neutral, national and pea«p 
in reality u threat to peace, esp 
for the Germans, 

Only within the franiewoik tf 
national policies, not to mention 
riiy system that imposes defin® 
on Soviet supremacy in Europe 
German Question he kepi optf- 
As for the past three and a 
ndcs (he German Question 
have any Immediate prospect^ 
solved, but in least it is siffl 
peace. 

Freedom und democracy 
maintained at least in .Weal 
leaving hope* that the power of* 
lion of the free world will con£ 
wield its erfcci. 

The European nation-siai* ** 

exaggerated view of autonomy.*^ 
man version of which earned, 1 
lusigrophic cropper, may. 15 * 
CzcmpieJ put it, be merely a® c 
result of history. 

It muy be worth keeping. 

\ Bering und in need of 
quote fVempiel again, but it 
hups, the it/of, or complciio 15 - ^ 

ry :. . .* 
Freedom, peace and the <*** i 

of force are supreme values 
that arc most likely to be ai**®'! 
thin an international iVamewoJ K 

(lies . «!? 


jty-one drums of dioxin, the poi- 
m that contaminated the town of 
o in northern Italy in 1976, hayo 
jpeared” somewhere in Europe, 
ie people know what has happen- 
tho drums. But they are not say- 
dost people are now wondering 
;ow strong commercial interests 
id how weak, by contrast, govern- 
are. 

14 problem of a final repository 
ode wate containing dioxin is one 

I eenly interests both the authorities 
he public,” the Swiss chemicals 
facturer Hoffmann-La Roche has 
ted. 

e,” the statement continued, 
appreciate this concern." Well it 
. It is the parent company to 
i the missing drums in the final 
sis belong. 

flmann-Ln Roche subsidiary Gi- 
tn, of Geneva, is the owner of !c- 
thc company responsible for the 
vironmental tragedy in Sevcso and 
the missing drums of dioxin. 

r en years ago, on 10 July 1976, u 
exploded at a Sevcso factory 
eie the basic ingredient lor dcodo- 
| sprays was being mixed. About two 
grains of dioxin escupcd. 

| covered the surroundings, both 
jiple and the countryside, in toxic 
mft powder. People suffered from 
Ih complaints and lifelong disfigure- 



ment by sores and ulcers. New-born ba- 
bies were disfigured. 

The chemists took the same attitude 
then that they have done this time. They 
knew nothing, saw nothing, smelt noth- 
ing and were at pains to emphasise that 
there was nothing seriously amiss. 

No-one was evacuated until the poi- 
son started to have an effect. That was 
not until 17 days after the leak. 

For six years the Italians were left 
holding the baby: 41 drums of toxic 
waste consisting of 300 grams of dioxin 
and 2.2 tonnes of mud und sand from 
Seveso. 

Then the first moves were made that 
led to their "disappearance.” They 
began with La Roche discreetly request- 
ing a Mannesmunn subsidiary in Italy 
to help. 

The Munnesmann subsidiary got in 
touch with a one-man Swiss firm indi- 
rectly associated with La Roche that 
made contact with a French road hau- 
lier with whom it was on goad terms. 

The French haulier declared the con- 
tents of the drums as TCDD, dioxin's 
proper Lutin abbreviation, und drove 
them over the border into France. 

The customs officers failed to smell a 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


1 ' ‘ ir't. 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-gfance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions und frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research.- 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis H on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. ' 

The guides are bandy In size and flexibly bound, indispensuhle for dally use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North tend Sonth America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

' : Asia/Aostralla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

AfrfcaJ 130 pp., DM ksiJ: 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 
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rat. The truckload was accompanied by 
Luigi Noe, the Italian senator who 
chaired the Seveso commission of In- 
quiry. 

Once the cargo was over the border 
he doubtless breathed a sigh of relief. 
Italy was rid of the poison. Unfortu- 
nately, that was the last anyone saw of 
it. 

NO’One has any idea (or admits to 
having any idea) or its whereabouts, but 
that has not prevented it from making 
headline news. 

Peopie are worried. ,The French, tip- 
ped off by Greenpeace, have located 
the truckload’s, papers. At t,he time of 
writing they have held the haulier, in 
prison for q fortnight, but he refuses to 
say where he took the drums. . 

Hoffmann-La Roche have had plepty 
to say on the subject but the fact re- 
mains that no-one is letting on where 
the drums are. 

They may be well and truly buried in 
a quarry somewhere iii Europe. They 
may have been incinerated. They may 
be in France or have been dumped at 
Schdnberg in the GDR. 

They muy be in Hesse or in 
Schleswig-Holslejn. Governments hotly 
deny any such allegations, while eve- 
ryone concerned is tightlipped. 

No-one has the drums and those who 
did handle it are not saying. 

Bonn Interior .Minister. Friedrich 
Ziinmcrmann is doubtless worried, und 
not without justification, that, the public 
will feel talk of environmental protec.-, 
tion is a laughing stock. 

He is bound to be worried about his 


own reputation us the Cabinet Minister 
responsible for environmental affairs. 

Having said that European govern- 
ments cannot allow themselves to be 
dealt with in this way, he cuts a helpless 
figure in comparison with the gigantic 
chemical corporations and their many 
small-fry aides. 

Herr Zimmermann’s meuns of check- 
ing shipment and storage of “special 
waste” such as highly toxic dioxin have 
been shown up as paper tigers. 

European Community guidelines on 
toxic and dangerous waste have been in 
force for five years but they are only as 
good as the way in which they are en- 
forced. 

The law as it stands in Germany, the 
Waste Disposal Act, is fine. ( The only 
drawback is that Its writ only extends to 
the German border, which might possi- 
bly be where the , missing drums gave 
the authorities the slip. 

The provisions of the Waste Disposal 
Act, it seems, do not apply to toxic 
waste that is merely in transit. 

So the GDR, which is so keen to earn 
foreign exchange, is strongly suspected 
of having taken delivery of the drums in 
transit via the Federal Republic. But it 
strongly denies the charge. 

It has taken the missing 41 drums to 
show who is who in Europe. Commer- 
cial interests are all-powerful; govern- 
ments are powerless. 

Social Democrat Volker Hauff, a for- 
mer Bonn Research and Transport Mi- 
nister, has the emphasis right in his 
question tabled in the Bundestag. 

In it he refers to both waste disposal 
and, waste prevention. Would.it not be 
simpler just to ban the manufacture and 
use of substances such as dioxin? 

. In Germany iL is used in wood pre- 
servatives and has been. authorised until 
1985 by the Federal Health Office for 
rurih^r.usejp weedkillers, 

So it is in daily, killer use, but do we 
really : nccd it? HunsEhn?rt 

■ . , ’ (Vorwflfth, 14 April 1983) 


North Sea fleet poorly equipped 
to handle any oil slick 


G erman companies and the Bonn 
government arc keen to do what 
they con to help mop up tlic gigantic oil 
slick in the Persian Gulf. 

Rut they are poorly equipped to cope 
with any sorious oil pollution even at 
home on the North Sea coast. A mere 
three mop-up ships are available. 

One is- (he Thor, based in Wilhelms- 
haven, (he North Sea oil terminal. It is 
25 metres long and eight metres Wide, 

!•’ ‘ •' V - • • • : \ 


; > .j* ** v'.,. .V. ■ sF.ii 

dxcept when it is opened like a jack- 
knife to mop up oil. 

It is then 30 metres wide and the sur- 
face carpet of oil and water is pumped 
on board from the veo of the open huIL ^ 
The water is then pqmped out of the 
tanks, leaving the: oil for disposal. But 
experts feel the Thor, which is privately, 
owned, is not large enough to sail to the 
Gulf and back without undue ri?kj 
The OBSK /, a Cuxhaven-based cat ft-' 
maran, is felt to be totally unsuitable for 
this purpose because it can only be used 
in port or immediately off-shore. . ;■ ;l 
Besides, its capacity Is inadequate. It 
recently took five days to mpp up a 
mere three tonnes of oil. • u 
The only ship that, is at all suitable 
for sailing to the Persian Gulf ; is the 


Scharhffm, u former 840-grt supply ship 
bought in December 1980 and fitted out 
with sweeping arms.- 
- These arms arc 12 metres long ami 
reach out from the side of the ship to 
take on water and oil for pumping into 
the ship's tanks. 

Even if it were agreed in principle to 
send the Scharhdm oul to the Middle 
East a host of details would need to be 
settled before tailing. 

The decision would need to be ap- 
proved by a coordinating committee set 
up to supervise operations' along the 
German coast. > : » • 

Coast are Bhared, with Bonn 1 paying- 
50 per cent Lower Saxony 25 per cent, 
Schleswig-Holstein 18 ■ per cent, Ham- 
burg five; per cent and' Bremen two per 
cent.' • 1 •• 

Lower Saxotiy is evidently already in 
favour df the idea, whereas Hamburg 
environmental Experts have' mixed feel- 
ings. •: ; •*.. 

They feel it might be a welcome op-' 
portunity of putting (heir facilities to 
the test in a large-scale emergency uhd 
seeing whether a ship of this kind is oP 
any real use in such circumstances. But 
at the same time there might be an oil ; 
slick in the North Sea While the ship is' 
away in' the' Middle East, leaving Ger- 
many unable to cope with the pollution. 
Gerhard Puhl is the most experienced 

• 1 Continued on page 10 : 
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Lots of tiny problems in 
filling in the ant census 


fifeTi’wi'iiwri .— ■ 




A rithiHs ,ire very popular with for- 
esters. Ants eac ; olhef insects and 
are specially bred to do the job in larger 
htihibfcrs." 1 *' ■ ■ ■ 

’Zoologists -have far years kept an eye 
6n them: as textbook examples of social 
insects, but scientists art itill 6nly be- 
glnning Id’tindfcrsta^d them.. 

Above all, they know very littli'tibout 
how * aril society 1 works, and 1 oddly 
enough the experts know least about 
the commonest, most widespread and 
Conspicuous variety. 

; It is the red drit, which builds anthills 
°P to tvVo 1 metres tall, and the red ants 
are 1 out in force' right now sunning 
themselves near their hills. v . 

’ ’Wttfcburg entomologist ldaus Horst- 
rt ®*5 n I* the first scientist ever to hptfe 
carried oiit a reliable census bf ah ant* 
hill. 

The population 6f art Anthill, it 
stems, can be well over a million.' 

Scientists have been trying for over a 
century to count the number of ants in 
an anthill: They usually dug the hill up 
and counted the number of ants inside; 

. Another approach is to take samples 
rrorn the dome of the hill or from the 
paths the ants use fr om the anthill to 

nearby sources of food. "... , 

■They include paths to tAes where thi 
ants tend colonies of greenfly that pro- 
Vlde ! a regular supply' of honbyde w. 

™ 0 * nts , ar0 such * ood greehfly fer- 
mert that forest beekeepers find honey 
yields are much higher in areas with a 
dense population of red gnt colonies. 

Their honey comes 1 from the honey! , 

by B reen fi*cs, the honey, 
ciew that is the reason .why the ants take • 
such care looking after theft. ' ‘ • ' 

Using these conventional methods of 
apt-counting ant colonies . have been 
round tp number from several hundred 
to over 100,000 insects..;. , , . 

f Anthills populated by red ants were 

lanhJSi ' populations ofr, up to 
140,000. put these figures have always 

seemed very much on the low side. , v, 

Q There. cap be little doubt .that: there 
are more. red .ants per anthill, than !any- 

2o h n r J^‘?V^ ith Possible ;excep- 

IS lh * A P ,ne which occurs at 

altitudes ofiabout 800 .metres and high- 

■• er ’nru :,i, r v ’ ‘ n>hl ■ p l 1". 

'^S» l i 0ratmapn carried ouba- 

nZS Zi**? r S 0f red ants in «n 'ar«. 

near Schweinfurt where red ants- have 
been. Investigated for some time. ■ , • 
j,He used ail manner of new methods. 

fife"!! 0 a £ C0UtU <w *Uita*8tf is so 
^ oul tho soc I a I and hablta- 
^ooal behaviouroftheant. ,;, 

: Some .ants, - for instance.-! only workf , 
outside, -collecting' fopd. Others, onlv • 

work inside the anthill looking after tho, } 

'T “ h b * Qver > 

.Inside . the, anthill the.jnsecta are by 1 * 
no means evenly, distributed, .They, are r 
,/namiy found in.speoifip living quarters l 

known. 61 S,ze of,which is nQt yet exactly [ 

rThere are «iso : areas in anthills of this ' If 
derahlS 8 ™ ^ temperatures vary consi,, w 
th ? ,haV - e young ants 
“ p ,n ,dcal conditions, r 
. In the oiitecAoclions. temperatures are m 


between .16. and 20 degrees centigrade 
in the hot season,: They are where the 
eggs are, stored until larvae hatch from 
them. 

-The, larvae- need temperatures of 
about 22 degrees or over if they are to 
grow properly, and these higher temper 
ratures are to be found in the Interior of 
the anthill. 

When the Idrvae turn Into chiysalises 
(from which the insect 'finally hatches) 
tho temperature must be; even higher 
preferably between 28 and 30 degrees. 

Temperatures in this range are main- 
tained in a small core of'the anthill by 
mean? of heat transfer from the meta-' 
holism of Wol-kef an js. 

Both' outside l d'ncl , Inside ants must be 
coumed if an anthill census Is to be rea- 
sonably Accurate. So you haVe td know 
fof Instance, when the outside 1 ants are 
outworking. 

You also need |o know what propor- 
tion of the totarpopulation they make 
up and the population density in the va- 

nous temperature rones of the anthill. ’ . 

Dr Horstmann developed new me- 
thods to get at the farts. He designed 
soft, perforated PVC driers that were 
inserted into the anthjll before the ants 
started rebuilding . jt in spring. 

The ants used them', and in summer 
When they were irk full use as housing 
units they were opened to count num- 
bers in .various sections of the hill; . »: 

'A thousand ants &H time were mark- 
ed and spread throughout the anthill. A 
few day-1 later l;000 more were cuught 
and marked. ' 

From the number that hid been 
marked the first time round Inferences 

ZamhlM naSl0,hetOUlP ^ lB,,0nor 

The ants tried to hoodwink the ecu- 

SL by :», nib i! >,l l? ,,h ? polnt from each 

other s backs, but enough remained for 
long enough to urrjve at conclusions. 

The count of marked outside worker 
ants /permitted .conclusions as to their 
number in. relation to the total popula- 
tion and their average working hours 
per day.;. . , 

rilMhe .course, of a, year the ants sup. 

P’y the colony. with six million prey and 
nearly 160, litres -of honeydew.., Oddly, 
enough, the .calorie count of. the, honey- | 

Wilhelm Denker i 
- (DU Welt, 9 April 1983) 1 
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HHlfe -. j Von Karajan: ambiti 
1 M®! still to be fulfilled 
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Mother and child doing well. 


{Phalo; Arctnl 


No bull: East Indian ox born! 
Bavarian foster mother 


A Bavarian cow gave birth to u bun- 
teng, an East Indian species of wild 
ox, ort 21 March. It may well be a day 
to remember. " 

No-one knows whether the cow was 


Uuntciigs are dying out In t 
They curry their young for rouj! 
and u half months, which m 
one calf u year tit most. 

Many miiuI! herds in zooitt 


surorised « » tiXT . herds in zo«aW.f» “ernnurq Baumgartner, tnc ui- 

deTn. Cows Kldom kiow'n^E ”*”**■ " ,u ' l “™ *** frhbu-B M«prteuni. who 


| ’ i *1*1 W| | OU| IJIK 

clean. Cows seldom know nowuduys 
who the fathers of their calves arc, but 
this was a special casci ' 

This particular cow wus not even the 
banteng- cairs mother. She belongs to 
an entirely different species. 

’ The ide ® w «s that or Wolfgang Lam- 
peter of {he animal husbandry depart, 
jment ut Munich University faculty of 
veterinary medicine. 

He is the first man to transplant, by 
non-operutionu! menns, embryos from 
one species of cattle to unother and 

wnmhnf™ 8 ,° 1 l lrou8h Pf'Bnnncy in thu 
womb of a strartge mother. 

. The stafT at-Hellabrunn Zoo, Munich. 

hud no difficulty In deciding on a numc 

K. “' f: &T " * hort fQr 

. ?, nIy ® b ° ut 800 to 1,000 bonlens 
Sl ]l pi in their nalur al hnbifaL 
j! " C ’'!° r . S ° ul . h - Ea f l A *i»- They .« 


I rbert von Karajan, who once 
iescribed conducting music its the 
I's most beautiful profession," 
Tied 75. • 

has described facing his orchcs- 
[on lh hand, as “the acme af hap- 
'* provided the musicians give 
■rfectiorilst what he expects of 
perfection;- ' '' 

as Tar 'back as 1938, after ho hud 
:led Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, 
hpinned the . label . Wunder Kara- 
iracle Karajan) on him. Tho label 
nek,, and -von Karajan does not 
yearfng it. 

; pre-war critic migjit not have 
ill ithat wrong, provided one de- 
es the term “miracle," taking it 
w^ynonym for the unexpected and 
Extraordinary that is incomp&tjble 
jth traditional criteria, 
in fact, everything about this son 9f a 
ilzburg surgeon, his career and the el- 
ct he has had on the music world, is 
jrwrdinary. . 

pie began studyjpg music ut the ago 
Jour. And bytliqlimchc was ten ho 
p. his first public performance as a 
ipht., , r 

| j^as fiernhurd Puumgartncr, the di- 


yeurs. 

Older banteng cows can si! 
Used. Their ovaries produce 
mum every three weeks. Ilutt 
bryn TaiH to tuke root in the ns 
of the wumk " 

1 ho number of offspring W)* 
increased by transferring wtd- 
bryos to u young und fertile d: 
cqw that unde rguex the pregmw 

The limiting cow ftom whirtf 
brye?» were taken was given rtt 
mones in her fodder before tk 
heat. So she produced not oiwh 
3U ova. 

The week-old fertilised card 
copically small cells, were ts 
from ihc cow by the vet. 

At the same time us the bsaw 
whs fed extra hormones sowm 


ihe Torests of South-East Asia Th«u t8t ‘ V ° nBrt domflslic cow cwurei 
.the most colourful caMle the?; are h^h n,e . mbron '‘ of 

in colour combinations and patted, vcloped ^sai.sfuclorily at the «* 

The bull and the cow nn . « jul*' • 11,18 I* «*remely importsalk 

in appearance as In the bird world*?? 1 r he hMt ' cdw mU8t l» vc il litA [ 

has dark-brownto^ownslbS Sr ^ the ovum 

and distinctive white “? , r collier. 

yes. She Is beige-red. ^ and ca ’ l he vel injected the embryof# 

wombs of various host-co**- ^ 


K gasped that von Karujun’s idea of 
c .could not be realised \yith ivvo 
5# add a piano but only with an or- 
pra." ‘ ‘ ' 

advised von Kurujun to hecopie a 
fctor. He dfd, and later culled it 
I? b<jst piece of advice ever given 

consequences oT the advice were 
fiWting both for, von Kunijun arid 
jtyorld of music. 

|rfatcvcr the conductor tackles, he 
Jf, it thoroughly, with a .perfectio- 
ns drive, with indomitable persevc- 

i t^and wi{h the ing^iiiou^ness of u 
l?pis{p|unnlpg his cumpaign. 
i?(ore pptiug- for- music once and for 
»y°n Karujun for a short while studi- 
jengineeriug in Vienna; and he has. to 
s day retained a strong affinity for ujl 
pgs technical, . 

explains his open-mindedness 
Prds such new media as television, 
SMnd.the most up-to-date record- 
rtechaologies. It also explains> his 
Jof fast cars, bouts and aircraft.', 
f°n Karajan is probably the world’s 
PjS.ycar-old to be preparing to lake 
fl copter pilot’s licence. I' 


•, l.: 


E i iivfciifcv. 

I Is- probably not wrong to say that 


. i ;n ,.j ..f,, ■ 

.i'll; :. g Jl |., jK 

Private businessman in Hambufc when' 

heS3? ;t °' moppin * U P oil slicks. He 

? H,| : aked b y ">» •*"•> 

S^SSSSSSi 

muihcHbk *ee whttwe really bCethey 
wiilistonous to death!' /;■ 

Equipment available in- ihe Fed era 1 1 
Republic i of -Germany,', he savs fwm 
mb P .upv,blp,, to , k ^ i y?^. 


1 . 

jkimmers, stands little Chance of beintt 
Sick''"'’' 'P !’ and, *nB such a gigan® 
! The only really promising prospect 


in New York two years ago. 

There the vets transplant * 
bryos in u lengthy operas 
womb of a domeslic black-M 
wjw. The gaur, a species of ex 
ing some of the mounlain i 81 
India, is likewise almost cMinc* 
largest surviving wild ox. 

It remains to be seen whet!# 1 


fanned his career with the precision 
? technician — though technicians 
f cten known to miscalculate. 1 
P*teof ; yOh Karajan’s miscalculations 
Nis joUiing the Nazi -Party at 1 ah 
wstagei 1 Though this helped his rise 
Jng'lhe Nazi era, it caused hint all 
J of trouble after the war when top 
P'ons In the world of music — posi- 


pe can see is to commandeer the J . *wn«n» to oe seen m me world or music — posi- 

pupertankers mothballed in the Persian lrans f cr P r o v a * succrt^ ™ «mihensurate with his genius — 
Guir. — ,n i n * Pcrilan .. . quc for entujrifig the survival ifc dinted him. ■ 

i If ‘hey were to be pumped full «r nil end f a&cr ^ d JJ^diatejy after his political absd- 

fnd water about two p/r cent of o u V * r * ™ Sub T'$jfi feS 1 * 7 ha «aS put in charge of 
Jvould remain on board fl np7.fc- Hewting Wiwner. the direoof ^hth S ec 0Qd rate tf; enet Syniphohf- 


i If they were to be pumped f u |j 0 r oil 
and water about two per cent , or oi 

H„dL/ ema,n 0n , b0ard after lh * water 
had been pumped out again. 

| At I0°,000 tonnes a time, which 

would be no trouble Tor a supertanker 

Si a ^?.“r“ ounlforA ^'^^ 

f ‘ Thomas Wolgasi ■ 

1 - • w, wWwr Vofg«iip|2.AfirtiigMi. 


endangered species, M 
There are substantial ^ 
■ Henning, tyiesner, the direcsof ® 
nich 7,oo, would very much I® 
an increase in the number of W* 
horses. 

The Przewaiski horse is tN J 
i specie^ of. wild horse. There 1 ” 

'■.Aznciicsfurthmt-V 

L.. 


E a short time, he turned it from 
into ohedf the best. • 

inhr *- rov Weri him With a stepping 
n/w a resumed rise to the' top. He 
r^bUy ' Conducted in Salzbuiig, 
,1 ?. Edinb « r 8h. Berlin, Covent Gar- 
10 Loniibrii 'at thti VTCnna Bach 


Festival and the reopening, of the Bay- 
routli Festival. 

After the death of Wilhelm Furt- 
wUnglcr, the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra elected- him its chief conductor 
for liTc. 

But oven this ; position, then one of 
-.the most coveted, was not enough. 

. , Something — .some demon perhaps 
— drove him to, seek more laurels. He 
became the director of the Salzburg 
..Festivals, .the. Vienna Stato Opera- und 
the German . section of Milan's - La 
Scala. i , 

He also strengthened still further his 
positions, pf power in the recording stu- 
dios of ,TV stations. and record compa- 
nies. He staged operas and gave guest 
performances world-wide. 

.. Maestro von Karajan thus became a 
macstrissimo, a musical emperor and a 
major economic factor for the recording 
industry withi mofo than 700 recordings 
to his credit by the end of the 1970s. 

Those were the heady days of expan- 
sion when critics accused him of com- 
plicity in u. drive to commercialise 
music for pcrsonul gain. 

Von Karajan secs it differently. For 
him, music is a message to be taken to 
the people — us many people us. possi- 
ble. And it. is for this- reason that he is 
so interested in the new media. 

He frequently points to the'fuct that ti 
New Year's Eve concert or the Berlin 
Philharmonic lie conducted in 1977 was 
attended by a few thousand! people at 

A achen chocolate ‘ manufacturer 
Peter Ludwig has sold a collection 
Of' about 200 mediaeval manuscripts' to 
the J. Paul Getty Museum tri Malibu, 
■California." \ 

The price hus riot been disclosed, hut 
the value of the collccilidn is estimated 
ut ITMlGOih. ' ‘ . ' 

1 Ludwig also' owns an extensive col- 
lection Of nit of all kinds imd periods, 
from the Ancient World to tile 1980s. 

Over (he years his collection hhs be- 
come the largest ririvurt collection in 
Gerirlany. ' ' " 

he once described it as a pari bf him- 
self and certainly regards it as ta social 
Obligation extending far beyqnd {he 
constitutional obligations property ow- 
nership entails. 1 1 ,f 
But' hd also look^ ori 1 it as rbim ftir 
manoeuvre in the power game krid a 
means of satisfying persona! ambition. 

; Successful mfen who have no children 
of’lh^ own are often keph’ bn * other 
1 meartit 1 Of making their iVdiVies live brt, 
Ludwig, like many others, Is 'a fredman 
ofclties knd the Holder of honbVary' de- 
grees. He i^eVen dri'h'onrirary professor. 

1 But'his ipetialiiy is hkvihg tnu^eums 
named after him. Wrien tic presents mil- 
seumS with large parts of hii collection 
he stipulates that; the rhtiseUm mlist be 

renamed. ; / 

■ There are three museums already, in 
Aacheri and ‘Cologne, thpt bear his 
nariie. 1 '' ’*• " 

He has always felt the need to collect 
beautiful things. As £ schoolboy h^ was 
Interested in firitedftion^ of Tambtfs 
books. •• v ’■ ; \ 

" He is 57' and was boni in Koblenz. 
His family owned a ctihlk factory, He 
rdad law at Mainz University but soon 
switched 1 tb art history and bCgari ipol- 
iectirtg works of art. ‘ 


best; but that the music reached more 
than 100 million via television. 

“Had I wanted to convey the message 
. tq that number of-peoplc in a concert 

■ hall, I would have had to conduct for 
three lifetimes — evening after even- 

■ : NM h 
mg. • 

This is exactly how many people sec 
it, especially the world-wide von Kara- 
jan community. 

Those who make up this bomiriunity 
tiro fascinated by the gracefully wiry 
man ; who always Conducts with cldscd 
eyes for the sake of cohcefttratlbn. 

These people have become addicted 
to what cun only be called the special 
Karajan Sound which the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic permits him to coax out 6f it 
more patiently than any other orchestra. 

■ The 1 orchestra memb'Cts have long 
ignored the fact that the sensualism of 
his interpretation is not necessarily the 
key with which to opeh all musical' Gar- 
dens of Eden. ' • ' 1 

When conducting B&ch', Mozart; Beet- 
■fibveh and BrUhmS, von Karajan fre- 
quently skims over the deeper layers of 
riluSic — though with enbhaqting'beau- 
■ty at times. ■ /' ■ 1 ' • 1 ' 

Changed' arid; as h'fi himself 'Says, 
cleansed by several severe illnesses, tan 
KarajHn now readily cOncidCi 'this! He 

■ now culls the freniy with' which He jdt- 

ted front one music metropolis to’ tih- 
other insanity.' He doesn’t ' do it 'any 
more. • 

In a recent interview Wltli the illus- 
trated weekly Stem, he admits that his 
interpretations had been too milch «/ 
'fiasco and that much of Whdt he did 
lacked depth. ■' ' *' ' !l " : 

' But — purudoxically — he ill So' de- 
fends the integrity or Ills muslb agkihst 
his own followers who; luivlng ' suc- 
cumbed to his charisma, long contented 
iliCiiYscIve'!, with the calculated technical 
, perfection of yon Karajan qq phony. ! ' 

Getty museum 
buys DM 100m 
manuscripts 




Turned mediocrity Into exealienee , , , 
Horbort von Karajan. 

(Photo: Deutsche Graipmqph on) 

He meant it when he said that his ill* 
nesses. had cleansed him, and hfe should 
be taken- seriously. He 'had learned to be 
sparing with' his energy, hnd he' now 
pays more attention to th6> deeper 
‘meaning than to the surface lustre. ; 

• He now more frequently succeeds in 
penetrating -to therinnermost core of a 
■ piece of music; This applies not only to 
Bruckner to whom he has always had 
an affinity. and not only to Wagner, 
.whose imperious romanticism has al- 
ways struck achordwith him. 

1 Nor does it apply only to Sibelius, 
il also applies 1 to Gustav Mahler; into 
whore works he started delving in earn- 
est a few 1 years ago 1 .* 1 • 

'Herbert -von Karajan' fears that he 
might run out of time to conduct arid 
record all of Mahler's' symphonies: five 

' are still to be : ’’ 

The music world hopes that he will 
achieve this goal. 

He! hn ut Kotsch enreuther 
;V . p ; (UrrTBgrsspi^fll, 3 April 1983 ) 

jug, aii(| u>cy bo|h began, carefully 
counifrtg the cost, to buy works of art 
they liked:, from Greek vuscs to Delft 
tiles' ' 

. . Bu( tho coi'ncreiouc of his enormous 
i colldciibn, which is now' housed in mu- 
seums between Paris und Dresden (but 
mainly. In Aachen and Cologne), conti- 
nued Ms hosiiw it to be modern art. 

•.< ^ontrqry to. the ;gciierii!3y held view, 
ho i?, cptmnced that people arc only ca- 
or a considered judgement on 
. works of>urt and artists of their own ge- 
ricrftlloh. ' 

/ But ..he wants (oirinfiuenqt arts policy 
'tind to fbree ihe authorities to join for- 
ces with him. 

, He has been insensitive to the diffi- 
culties the ’bureaucratic machine has in 
reaching 'decisions and 'hits) failed to ap- 
preciate. coristitutjonal reservations. He 
lacked patience.' 

As* .result,h(s good intentions soon 
' carp^fl bim 'n^dre criticism than praise. 
.-He-ja'riled byUTdiupatmen) he has been 


Peter Ludwig... substitute for dhll- 
dren. ( Photo : Brittle Friedrich) 

Just after (he war he felt a sensgjiop 
of excitement tq be able to buy-w^^df^ 
art for oneself. He already 1 merit- 

ed in contemporary art and wrote, a\ 
PhD theses on Picasso. "• 

But his personal* preference was for 
the Expressionists — until they were 
priced even out of his market. 

At university he met his wife-tp-be, 
Irene, who was heir to one of thU largest 
family firms in the Rhineland/ ■ 

His wife shared his interest in collcct- 


He has been inordinately upseL since 
scrapping plans for a Ludwig Founda- 
tion-last summer. 

/ But it, iyill not have been vengeance 
that' prompted him to sell his most 
priceless treasures, his collection of me- 
diaeval manuscripts, to the Getty Mu- 
seum jn, California and go back on his 
driglnat^nrention^ . ' 

.Finandai considerations will doubt- 
less have been paramount. He needs to 
raise funds rfbr.hfs firm that will later 
benefit an entirely private Ludwig 
Foundation. 

. But before (his happens he will be 
able to open a new museum in Cologne 
that is currently under construction. 

• Werner Schulze-Reimpell 
(SiuHganerZcitung. 19 March 1983) 
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F rankfurt now has a Charlie Chaplin 
museum. It comprises about 5,500 
pieces and 350 books assembled by a 
Darmstadt engineer, Wilhelm Staudin- 
8 er * 

It Is ironic that Frankfurt is spending 
more than DM 1 00m on a museum cen- 
tre on the south bank of the River Main 
yet possibly the most original museum 
of all is costing it nothing. 

The Chaplin museum is in where the 
city’s first post-war film club was hous- 
ed. Film historian Paul Sauerfaender 
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Modem Times, old memories: 
Charlie Chaplin in Frankfurt 


EDUCATION 


The 350 books about Chaplin are laid 
out on open shelves in the gaily-colour- 


l Si n S ™ 5auer **ender cd alcove of an art nouveau window 

H?*d Etr fln irreS “ ,ib, ° inV “ on * 

Among them is a Belgian PhD thesis 
on Chaplin, comics, children’s books 


J - NIIU I IQIIUUII 

bought the contents for the proposed 
German film museum. 


This made room for the Chaplin col- 
lection. 

It costs nothing to go into the 50- 
year-old villa in Eschersheim, a Frank- 
' furt suburb. It is now the city’s smallest 
and cosiest museum. 

The little man with the eyes of a child 
peering out from beneath a bowler hat 
is presented lovingly and with attention 
to detail. 

£SsaE£SS 

est comic genius or the century as a 
magic wand. 


and books in languages from as far 
afield as China, 

One striking exhibit is a screenplay 
by poet Ivan Goll illustrated by Fer- 
nand Uger. There are also Chaplin car- 
toons by Frans Masereel. 

The walls are lined with photos, pro- 
grammes end cover pages of internatio- 
nal newspapers and magazines featur- 
ing Chaplin. 

Above all there are posters. Staudin- 


After 40 years in films he left the 
United States in 1953 after having been 
accused by McCnrthyites of being u 
communist. 

He died in Vevey, on Luke Gcnevu, 
in 1977 aged 88. 

Down in the smaller and more inti- 
mate rooms of the Frankfurt museum 
you can seen Chaplin's harmonium nnd 
showcases of sheet music. 

Charlie was not just an actor and di- 
rector; he also composed his own film 
music and preferred to sing, dance, con- 
duct and cut his own footuge. 

With a harmonium like this one u 
notice explains, Chaplin worked up the 
right atmosphere for making his films. 


Effigies or Charlie Q* 

.mound: life-sized in cnJH 
'nature in rair ^ 

He can be burnt 
dance as u string puppet, be 
ed as a jumping jack, run as, 

cal toy and play the ihe^ 

Modem limes ns n music boj ' 

ii n h.« ,,r, ' C 0,1 . nin,chboj i« 1 i 1 nybody who wants to know what 
8 . , puckc,s » totflfAniakes secondary school students 

1 . . ' cards * coffee cupjXgiMjuid take a look at school news- 


chool newspapers: insight 
into youthful minds 


(cc shirts and budges, sal 
cellars. 

Stuudinger bought the , 
collection at flea markets 
world nnd in junk and *_ 
Trom Japan to the United Stilt] 

The result is the unusual t 
on unusual hobby, a collects] 
a tribute to the man weriten 
dcrsch called the most raatL 
dian the world has ever seen 

GWsJ 

(D«uischesAllgemd«i! 


Chaplin was a tragicomic screen hero 
everyone, young and old, rich and poor, 
understood and loved: not Charlie the 
man but Charlio the artificial character 
nis inventor spent decades perfecting. 

f ? cre ,n Frankfurt the screen charac- 
ter is still very much alive and not just 
administered by the men who look after 
the museum. 

They are Frank Sauerlaender, a rela- 
tive of the film historian’s, and Wilhelm 
:5taudrnger, the 40-year-old collector. 


FUrlhre Immobilien- 
und Kapitalien-Anzeigen 
in Deutschland: 

Me Graft* 

Kombhmtion 

Pour votre publicity 

g immoDilier et de capitaux 
en AHemagne: 

La6rand* 

Combinaison 

. Paraanunciosde 
■ mmobiliaria e inversiones 
en Alemania: 


Munich museum’s unrivalt 
German classics collection! 


lions to his collection about a year ago 
In China. 

Chaplin is making a major comeback 
in mainland China. Interest is also 
. being shown in the Soviet Union. 

Downstairs there is a vest-pocket ci- 
nema seating 25 where all available ldl « film museum isn’t really a 

Chaplin films can be seen. A ▼ A museum at all. It is a cinema- 

They range from Making A Lhitut n cunUor Enno PMaloi, bc- 

his earliest short film dating back to 25 shows nimSl However it was 

1914, to /I King i n New York, a full- 2S! 8 ? 1USCll " , bccuusc that’s whin 

length film made in 1957 tradition demanded. 

By then Chaplin had already been ™ rord * breB, ‘ in B 65,000 people vi- 

Iving for four years on the shores or ?u‘ d f J h . n ? U5 f um - which Is housed in 

i aira o..j. . the municioal miKMim buildings in 




Lake Geneva in Switzerland. 

For your real estate 
and investment advertising 
in Germany: 

The Great 
Combination 

Per i Vostri annunci di 
unmobili e investimenti 
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UiGmnde 
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municipal museum . M ,„ 

1982, and there was plenty to sec. 

Exhibits come Trom a film library 
consisting 6f 800 prints, Indudfrig- rare 
Hems such as 100 early Russian films. 

rival f/'r C8n hUrd,y bC 11 U °I |ecl ion to 
nvul It for its range and quality of Ger- 
man classics. and hardly u retrospective 
or German films abroad is held without 
prints on loan from Munich. , 

"" {• . ..iq.. tTJTSJS?. 

It wos opened an 30 November 1961 

7fion y | 20 yC ° rs ° 80 * In i,s ywr 
7,600 cinemagocrs cannot really be suid 

«. ri!“ ked 10 “If 150 Porfomun. 

y, avcra 8° attendance was 51. 

rHv cnM 8r tflc 1 0nt] re progrflmmc could 
rely solely on the museum’s own stock 

of pnn s, Patalas says, ”|f we found we 

couldn't pay to hire films.” 

film* hT? ' S in * erested in s«sons of 

Pwolirri and M Eu . st f chc * Paolo 
thp n ‘ nl a " d Parcel Pagnol, Munich is 

In f °H ! t C,n - his year * 0ne P rin < 

•IS?** * takfln from the mu- 
seum s own archives. 

ssraxa-”-- 

vear iwt? h ?f Up to D M2OO,O0O a 

SriH .i buy,nB fi,ms * whi| e Munich’s 
contribution towards museum finances 
Ha? increased fourfold. a 

i-^.? Caaa 880 fiin t showings averaaed 

weU." PtC ' a programnl ' lf «al has done 

...» j he b,sinnin E this year average 
attendance was.up to 130 per ihoS 

imnos ■w fU - M h0USe ’ which 1» virtualfy 
^possible in a city like Munich which 
l|as so many clpemas, " 

«n phm. , nd ^ 


is what is planned by the Oh 
Museum in Frankfurt. 

The Fmnkfim museum Is di 
next ycur. 

Puiulus decided thul Mur 
specialise. It was the only wl 
archives nnd institutions w«ti 
pny nny attention to the musts 
Prints arc bought forslwt 
to trade with other urchlves. t 
ago no-ono was really into 
prints of the new wave Genutf 
It wus Pimdus who embartdl 
venture, beginning by collet 
by what were then fringe diittj 
ns Schroctcr. Pntunfielm andSi 
He asked .Schlflndorff toai 
„ Tflrlwl 

wus keen to have a spoilrai 
such u major film, nnd only 
pnnis were still going the roikj 
Another field in which Mw 
ciiilises is intcmational filai 
from Renoir to Chaplin. Thii 
has 150 films in stock thii 
this category und Its curator 1 
ner have 500 or 1,000. 

Trends, directors and g«w| 
then be featured in a widen^l 
The third speciality is Off 
sics, such as Ernst Lubiucli 
Lang. Reconstructing prints efi 
major classics is an Imponrai 
the museum's work. 

In painstaking detail as 
possible (and as good as . 
print of Lang's Metropolis «* 
together. . 

The cinema itself is notlirt* 1 
attention in striking a bal«H«ri 
showing films and collrcffng 
has quadrophonic stereo, Ci 
und projectors for silent niro*- 
The emphasis is on the bed 1 
for sound and vision. No 
uside for catalogues or a hou^J 
Instead Patalas has on N* ‘ 
archivist, two film restorers 
tionists. 

He regrets not beingeble Jfl 
attention to publicity, esperi^ 
financial outlook seems unliW? 
prove. 

He would also dearly l^* 1 
more attention to silent W 
especially as the prices he hu*?' 
prints have reached aswonoj^ 
PPrt ions. Hatms-JoctoQ « 
tAUfeiririm ^r 


says Bjflm Enghohn, former 
i Education Minister. 

one way of getting at least a ge- 
1 idea of what young people think. 
k article wants to be educational, 
entitled “Who Was Thomas Alva 
in?” and is Illustrated by the leftist 
3 nist Gerhard Seyfried. 
another newspaper, an article 
the destructive headline “No Fu- 
presents some constructive and 
itive ideas on the suicide of a am- 
is same paper also has the usual 
plaints about drink vending mach- 
that don't work, and an analysis of 
erica's arms policy, 
is school newspaper provides infor- 
;ion on what an active minority of 
students considers important, 
icy also indicate how much toler- 
and freedom of opinion schools 
students. The question is: can stu- 
newspapers deal with sensitive 
ijects and put forward views the 
irtcipat does not approve of? 

Pillory them. Teachers are no idols 
heaven. You are a power — a 
one today and a bigger one to- 
iw,” Kurt Tucholsky told the edi- 
cf a banned student newspaper in 
ft 

iiit even the support of Tucholsky 
other well known writers did not 
the young editor from being ex- 
from school just before grad un- 
ident newspapers in the immediate 
l|*war era were modelled on Ameri- 
examples and dealt primarily with 
ia! school events. Things did not 
mge in (he 1950s. 

letter Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
ier wrote to the editors of one news- 
ir gives an idea; “You should steer 
of day-to-day politics. It is enough 
ixperienccd men and women deal 
It." 

‘ this somewhat staid attitude 
to an end in the late 1960s and 
1970s when secondary school stu- 
ts seized upon such controversial to- 
as the Vietnam War, sex, drugs and 
draft. This was also the time when 
indent body started using the news- 
to air Its complaints against tho 
‘lion authority and the faculty. 

was followed by a period when 
student press dropped out of the 
! jjsht once more. In fact, the new 
In movement of today has shifted its 
piles away from school and only 
■ them are reflected in the stu- 
press. 

it this does not make the student 
|rs insignificant. The 1,300 or so in- 
-ndeni student newspapers account 
‘ total circulation of three million 

le * — anything but a negligible 

intityi 

means that these papers — 
8n at longer intervals — reach os 
' readers os the commercial youth 
*wjth Bravoln the vanguard. 

.? lf, e 1 1,000 young editors, mostly 
;? u Pper grades of secondary 
are nevertheless an ephemeral 
wJmenon. 

Ie last scientific study of the stu- 
» made by the Media Institute 
ni| vs Free University, showed that 


the main objective of the young editors 
was to “raise the social consciousness 
of youth and represent its interests." 

An opinion survey among the readers 
showed that they not only wanted the 
papers to guard their interests; they also 
wanted them to help them cope with va- 
rious problems a young person's life 
brings with it. 

This blend of political information 
and personal problems (friendship, sex, 
worry about the future) is still typical of 
today’s student press. 

One thing that is defunct now is the 
student press in which the principal 
took the ultimate responsibility and 
which only occasionally mildly mocked 
the teachers, with the student body as a 
whole still regarding itself as part of the 
“school family." 

Today’s student press is more con- 
cerned with the outside world and such 
subjects as arms policy and the pence 
movement, which are now dealt with by 
virtually all of these papers. 

The education reform, along with the 
teacher shortage, the university entran- 
ce restrictions and youth unemploy- 
ment hava created problems that can no 
longer be settled within the school it- 
self. 

This trend is reflected in the supra-re- 
gtonal student papers. They are publish- 
ed by the students of several schools, 
have a large editorial staff and circula- 
tion and corresponding advertising re- 
venues. ' 

There is no shortage of new Ideas. 
For instance, five editorial offices in 
Darmstadt joined forces to publish 
what they call u “newspaper within the 
newspaper," u supplement added to the 
individual schools* papers. 

The young editors are less dependent 
on the tolerance of their own schools. 

This naturally leads to more conflicts 
with their principals. The principals 
have the right to stop the distribution of 
the paper on school premises should 
(hey consider that an article or a car- 
toon is harmful to the teachers' image 
or hold that the paper violates certain 
laws. 

School laws in the individual states 
differ widely regarding the rights of 
principals to interfere with the student 
press. 

Hamburg student papers have to be 
presented to the principal for approval 
two days before distribution. During 
that period the principal can decide 
whether to give the green or the red 
light. 

Bavarian students must present their 
copy before it is printed because stu- 
dent papers in that state are considered 
as “belonging to the school." 

“The decision on whether to bar or 
permit the distribution of any given 
issue of the paper is largely a question 
of the principal’s personality and alti- 
tude and hence arbitrary,” say Ham- 
burg educationalists Uirike Friedrich 
and Peter KJug, who act as advisers to 
student editors. 

Criticism of teachers end sex are the 
most important sources of conflict here. 

Some principals are extremely sensi- 
tive to anything they might consider a 
personal slight. 

One Munich principal deleted the 
caption of a photograph showing (he 
faculty. The caption read: “Buy faculty 
photos for .4 lifelong. laugh" and was 



meant to raise money for Indian or- 
phans. 

When it comes to articles on sex, 
most students find that the principal's 
personal view of morality becomes the 
ultimate criterion. 

Most cases of censorship that have 
come to light lately concerned this more 
or less taboo area. 

A student newspaper in Heidelberg 
was stopped from being sold because of 
an article on contraceptives. The infor- 
mation on which the article was based 
had mostly been gathered from an in- 
formation sheet published by the Bonn 
Ministry of Family Affairs entitled 
“There's No Need for Shotgun Marria- 
ges". 

The principal's decision was upheld 
in,u faculty conference on the grounds 
that distribution of the paper could en- 
danger tlic morals pr the lower grades. 

Another thing that raises the hackles 
or principals is the use or colloquial ra- 
ther than biological terminology when 
it comes to writing on sex. 

A much cited cxumple: the Hamburg 
student paper Hcrz-\YeHe published the 
reports in diary form of four girl stu- 
dents on their sexual feelings and inhi- 
bitions. The ban on the distribution of 
the paper und subsequent reprint in 
other student papers caused a nation- 
wide controversy. 

In an expert opinion, the sex coun- 
selling service of Hamburg University 
said about the articles In question; 
“Youth' is not endangered by voicing 
feelings, experiences and conflicts. 
What endangers youth is preventing 
this." 

Distribution bans are frequently un- 
tenable in legal terms, as was demon- 
stratbd In the Herz- Welle cose. • 

The multi-school Hamburg student 
publication Cyankaii reprinted the re- 
ports, but the principals of the ten 
schools involved again barred distribu- 
tion, citing the law against publications 
endangering youth. 

■ There was a sequel to this affair: 
whert^ Cyankaii was awarded a prize in 
a Hamburg student newspaper competi- 
tion, the city's mayor, Klaus von Doh- 
nanyi, quietly withdrew his patronage. 

The association of non-commercial 
student and youth publications has. for 
years been campaigning -to. make stu- 
dent papers subject to the general press 
laws rather than the rulings of indivi- 
dual schools. 

Whai speaks in favou r of the demand 
is not only the legal grey zone In which 
principals have to make their decisions 
but also the generally weak position in 
which student editors find themselves. 
Barring the distribution of a single issue 


(Photo: Thamai Wlldhagen) 

can frequently financially wreck the en- 
tire paper. 

To provide student papers with the 
necessary financial backing that will 
enable them to resist bans rather than 
yield to them, the association of non- 
commercial student and youth publica- 
tions has embarked on a drive to create 
an “anti-censorship fund “ 

To encourage the young editprs, Uiri- 
ke Friedrich and Peter Klug (in con- 
junction with the cartoonist Jan Schuie- 
bel) lipve issued a small brochure to 
promote editorial skills and provide 
basic legal facts that will enable them to 
create an attractive and provocative 
paper. 

Ip an interview, the authors criticised 
not only the blinkered approach by au- 
thorities but also the lack of commit- 
ment on the part of many teachers who 
are prepared to forgo an educational 
opportunity. j 

“As opposed to the theoretical In- 
struction ut school, making a student 
newspaper is true learning. The young 
person writing for such a paper doesn't 
do It fpr marks or to please the reader. 
He does it in order to express himself 
In doing sp, he must shoulder responsi- 
bility, show organisational talent and 
drum up advertising." 

Mqrepver, the authors say, this pro- 
motes constructive Imagination — be it 
by suggesting new subjects to be taught 
at school or by publishing one's own 
poems and short stories. 

Teachers acting as advisers to student 
editprs are not compulsory, and this 
makes sense because these people must 
enjoy the students' confidence, ^vhich 
presupposes (hat they are pot seen ns 
the long arm of the principal, constantly 
counselling moderation. 

Peter Klug, who now teaches at a 
Hauptscjwle with a more (han 70 per 
cent quota of foreign children: “Due to 
the lesser ability .of Hauplschuh stu- 
dents to express themselves, they are al- 
most unabie to publish a paper wjthout 
help .from the teachers. If a Turkish 
youngster were sent out to sell advertis- 
ing, he would find riot a single buyer. 
Moreover, ihc advisory teacher also 
provides ' individual tutoring in Ger- 
man/',. 

Institutionalising such advisory acti- 
vities as part of teacher training could 
be orie way of seriously promoting stu- 
dent publicariohs. 

But there is much else that rihould 
also be done if freedom of the press for 
students is to be more than an empty 
shell. 

For instance: providing cheap- print- 
ing facilities or sponsors hips, . j 

Charlotte Wiedema nn , 

. , . ; (DieZeit. 23 M^rch 1932) 
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Doctors not trained to cope as rate of 
child phobia surges to epidemic level 


^modern living 


• For boys It is a matter of life or death 
and some, the particularly sensitive ones, 
are driven mad, while others are so 
shocked that their relations with women 
are permanently petrified. As a result, 
they are virtually predestined for some 
perversion or other os adults , , .** The 
writer, Christa Meves, Is referring to pre- 
mature sexual development. Meves, a 
psychotherapist in Uelzcn, specialising in 
the treatment of children, wrote this arti- 
cle for Rhelnlscher Merkur/Christ und 
Welt. 


originate, which is a far cry from what it 
used to be at the.end of the 19th centu- 
ry. Nowadays it is no longer prudish- 
ness, suppressing the libido, that brings 
forbidden wishes to the boil. It is the 
massive stimulation by means of which 
adult soxuality is brought to the chil- 
dren's attention. 

Lessons on sex at junior school are 
premature, pornographic in tenor and 
often much too detailed. 

The effect is heightened by nude pho- 
tographs on display at newsstands and 


"Hiey were equally uittM, 
with its predecessor, the J 

l,c depnaaon that has 
and is still widespread. 

Both are repercussions J 
human instincts being 
Man, the crowning aef£ 
creation, is a biological 6rgJ 
dependent ns any other crtaJ 
circumstances or his develop* 
If conditions tire disregard 


able to concentrate ut school. They creation, is a biological CraS 

think up rituals in order to ward off the dependent ns any other crasjui 

punishment they feci they deserve. circumstances of his develop 

Nowadays ( sortie hnyc even been * f conditions arc disregarded' 
known to insist on being baptised cd by unwitting muninulatb 
ngainpt their parents' will, while they do painful degeneration occur* 
everything several times, especially ginning 'with nn.vioty whirt 
things that are unpleasant. papered over by countless ^ 

They will , dm and undress, wash chnnisms resorted to by the fa 
and ruir around or stand still in their orgunisin. . \. y 

SSSttr* in ; • , bid ,b -r , heharip,™. up !t u K 


ental problems of early consignment 
to the junk heap of unemployment 


What punishment; and what' for? 


'T’he picture of a ruined generation is But the main contributory factor is 
n f m ° rc apparent day by ' day and in free living, the sexualised life of today’s 

an increasingly abstruse manner. ' parents in the domestic sphere, which 

i ' < S ao l J . ust a matter of growing can mgke. the sensitive .minds of chil- 

number of juvenile' addicts, the victims drep ill-... 

- f^f!li-A 5B ^ U J ed L by th ° '• , The .basic pattprn. is roughly as foj- 

^ddfctjdn as the psychologist Leo- Iovvs - Both parents work und have beeii 

y?! d S . Z0lidi re ahsed as long ago as in abI ® to afford all modern conveniences. 

1950, i a a substitute for a misappro- Possibly, to prove the point they have 

priated mother. decided to have a child too. • ' ' 


It is not just a matter of the endless 
numbers of jaded, depressed 15-yeaf- 
ojds who have been subjected, froth 
birth to tedinblogical organisation: 


_ ,. , j o — " , T Ills {IBrCillSlIV 

irom the maternity ward to nssdmbW- ? make U P by administering a HeaW 
ilne schools. , : ' ■* doSe ofTamily life, bathing the child. 

It is not just n matter of girls with cudd,m 8 it lit bed and taking' it easy oh 
upset eating habits who are while- Sunda y* 1 1 . . » ■ 

ctrinV.a m.IasIIb L-i ! » m * TL ■ . . I 


stricken whdn 'tbeit' figures start filling 
j®?* jwcafiSi to be'a woirtaftis 

L A" in ‘j;«“fng number of Junior 
school children are to be found in 
therapists' waiting rooms, 1 suffering 
.from grave fears of punishment; 

Some see each and every bat as n 
blood-sucking 'Dracula; Others have an 
overwhelming fear of spiders, hornets 
or scorpions descending on them. 

There are children who faint at the 
iSlght of a harmless kitchen knife and 


- _ * . — — .-..-w mfu — - uuu wjiul i nr/ 

suggestive articles in children's maga- Who by7 Theybardly know. Most have 
a " es - _ a-broodingj undasy feeling that their fa- 

But the main contributory factor is tners will have something to do with it. 
free living, the sexualised life of today's Man y sfl y straight out what they fear, 
parents in the domestic sphere, which TTjey are worried, for instance, that they 
can make, the sensitive , minds of chi!- m *ght have- to become little girls ln- 
dr «f? , H..., Stead, or to die. • • ... 8 

.The basic pqttprn is roughly as fo|- Ev «y little coincidental, injury to a 
lows. Both parents work: and have beeii 'thumb, a too or their noses is felt by the 
abte to afford all modern conveniences, upset child to bo a final warning nrior 
fossibly w prove the ppini they have to execution. ,, . P 

Jeclded to have a child too. ' " • For boys it is , a maltor of life or 

During the week the child is minded death, and some,; the particularly sensi- 
by its grandmother or IdbliM after at a tlve ones, are driven mud, while oihers 

creche or in some other WWI-organiscd are .so shocked- their relations with 
At we ' k f n I d V* parents '(iy won.cn »„ pem.nncn.ly ' 

jSSSSswis S€5 & -“= 

y their first names: - ' r .. : Bpt;np.t all aro.nITccicd in this wav 

imfn^hp 8 hJM d | a “u Cl,v5 moth P r ‘.( aS - This on, y ho1 * good for the senshlre 
•^e?u2rv*2?» V! ^? y i wI,l :t 6 fe It to ones, in most coses neurosis cun be 
de u !ra . bto be f oro the child ni PPed in the bud, provided parents un- 
* Id f what is happening. .preciatc w|iat is going on. P 

No-one ha$ told thp parents that dill- TJiq; time-bomb cun then, as it. were, 
cn draw an automatic line, at jjiccst defused, Rut who. Is going to do it 


i vt.j rr Kiiue anu j ■ . uu t 

children who feel compelled 'to wash id ea what is goiqg pn. 


The child is'taughi tb accept this’ Way 
Sl !L r °i C il d usua,I y “dresses its parents 

Its young and attractive mother (as- 
suming the child is a boyjwillbefeitto 
be sexually desirable before the child 
has any Idea what is' happening. 

. No * one ha? told thp parents that dill- 
dren draw an automatic line at Incest 
and feel arrald of punishment, this 
being tljp .wuy fn which the W alarm 
is sounded even though iho ihild bus ho 

Idea whnt is onlnn " i 


result, with the damaged insdu 
ed in un addictive, insatiabie.t 
bo-satisfied quest. 

If it is the nutritional \mk 
disturbed the victim will suffnl 
insatiable desire to cat and dm 
dally alcohol). ■. 

If it Is the instinct to form fa 
tachmcnts that is upset the \ic 
tactlessly, endlessly impose k 
others. . , 

If the self-assertion instindi 
alignment the victim will insk 
ing everything his own way.rf 
soxuul instinct, or libido, lit 
(here will be a constant unsaK 
unsatisfiablo quest for relation 

The more artificial tcchnok$ 
mg today becomes, the feweri 
arc cared for and broughiupi 
und the more frequent chki 
these become. ! 

. And because u prevailing 
(hut is sociologically-based t 
blind eye ip biology, espeejatj 
biology, we ure suffering from, 
runs Icarping block. 

Whut u terrible lime chllds 
today, cspccnlly the morcsen^ 
born since ubuul 1965! How ls 
they urp to enjoy Elipir cupiis 


l ©wing in mi ji "T .'w r ,, J VJ 7 iiivm 

® ? 7 10 ? 1 d °c tQ r? und many young r ^8 bl l, f healthy devclopmenil 
lionV 0 ° s s,s urc u,,ttWRrc wr the siluu- , A -gencruiiun of which llicM 

• depression is fust being followed 


themselves time and again or' to per- 
rorm other acts of atonement or 'purifi- 
cation. “ ■' 

TrUe. tHtre wpre cases of neurosis 
and hysteria in Freud's day, but not in 
numbers steadily amounting to cni- 
dpmic proportions. 

,Tho medical profession is no' match 
fpr either the pne epidemic or the other. 

.!5K fS?- w ' re tau 8 ht nothing at 
medical college about thErapebtld treat- 


Little bpy«i fed .ill at ease und arc un- 


Medical., specialists fitii’io see the 
danger, inherent in soxuul cxagBcrutioii 
und seem bound to bo.unublo to dcul 


am,| y Me : with some families, 
you’d be better off without it 




eye to the va^riot^foms of^eria. to vio^rMn ,napp ^P riatc ^rms^fbeha. 

refersych patieqts I6 : a'psy- cal and mentfll^ er i?™ Cn ^" 8 PW- ! h ^ 1 “ffectcd family life seemed to 
9»iralrk whq vkill profeVtly, readily talk Univerai ft?*** Heidelberg heighten their physical suscentlblllre « 
Intprtn* Of the categories of ihfflfi *?? y ps **' olo &*?W, . « wide range of coinplainte. P ty * 0 

W a ^Hf whfch he.has learnt, ‘ 1 ; 1 Mkhael Wirschipg and HelmSUerlin , W ,r schirig and Stfdrlln took a closer 

viS -.W suffering the fanuJy therapy unit at.theiunive^ families whose membera ^in 

~zixs&vs& saasaw^--* 

'? sasstsstjs*** *3t»aaea»tt 

• m °j e sana ? l *ve. ch lidren , can feel ' They work on 1 ■ the *' aasumnf I ah- tuu i! 101 can Bive rise to such comblainh 

omdaled in'^’/r u v by 1,0 means ,h r h no 9U0h lh i"g ”«n.|nnea htf ^^"’1"° ° f ‘ h<lir pat,ents 

Su. SSJS'.W. of :JS long 


‘b* libWinqos dtsires of flve- ,o 12. 
y?ar-oItJ bpysj ■ 

. The way they Teel about their beauti- 
ful mothers or women teachers camin- 
deed tngger fears of punishment, cas- 
tration and death.: ■ 

What has changed is the way they 


' They noted a( the. q|itset. p r their re- 

taey treated sonous and often chronic 
physical, illnesses- governed (he lives of 

all members of the family. ... 

At the same time -serious: confltas 


depression h fust being follwt^ 
tlwt has been (ho roughly toiifo 
put out of joint,. chrim* 

(ttholnlichcr Mcykgf/CUrhl und WfM* 

well-known factor because oik 
bers of the fumily uircudy suffw 
it. 

The second group of suffer® 
stomach and intestinal disot# 
rule did not develop symptom^ 
illness until later in life. 

But they were frequently 
«vert to (he point of being 
door. • 

Most families Avoided and 
their conflicts. Tension was ssff 
In the Interest of harmony at 
Tills was often a longstandfe 1 
tradition maintained overse*^ 
rations.' ' 

Children were ov erborde^J 
being given the part of a rriW 
lightning 1 conductor to play. 
fcion still increased it was the oa 
that became ill. j 

They were (he scapegoats.** 
their sacrifice aggressive w*®* 
appeased. . 

Y« if the. children rcgaW 


-TJ j wumn me taml- ’ were me scap^o*»<- 
' r l se L t< ? such complaints, lheir orifice aggressive cofl® 

frnrn^*j?ii^" n ! ne of * h ® lr patients suffered a PP®«ed. 

m El a,n,a Of -the lung if the children regaii^! 

26 from 8cr|ou * in- tamporarily, tension flared up# 
d , hea>es ^ ,lw «omach or ™» rtefaui circle otoofj 
/■Ttalfc. "Li 1 ; ' concerned in « painful 

sufiJredfJim ? W ^°j foUnd to have h -Vf?* a Makeshift (Mr 
trouhil d ^m ar V cW,dh «»d from skirt *« with difficulty malntaiiiei j 
iSX^SSSSi ° r hay rever -hut § Three types of family m*** 

me later complaint Was not so marked l «rn. . • 

" Cd ■ The,f.rui. oriejn ***** 
mrn «.« ih, coh.pl,, ii, . w , ,,, ,,, conttwrtunp^is : 


jor thousands of years, work was j 
(considered a bitter and burdensome \ 
ifssity. It was not until a couple of 

I dred years ago that work became an i 
spensable part of a fulfilled life in 
lem civilisations. 

r ork provides an income, it makes ; 
[activity, change, fixed daily rou-; 
L social ties and social status. The ■ 
Stion at work is an important part of 
yividual's personal identity. 

£er Warr of the Department of So- . 
p8nd Applied Psychology at Shef- 
y University has delved Into the psy- 
fcgieal effects of work and unem- 
Jraent. 

le significance of work as a source 
fccome has been underestimated by : 
fcology and medicine, says Warr. 
|for most people work provides the 
urlal basis of their existence, thus 
ping the precondition for being 
s to satisfy all forms of human 


Release for energy 


! 'ork provides a release for physical 
intellectual energy and enables a 
on to develop skills and personal 
;udes, 

\t rhythm of change between fami- 
ie and the environment at work dU 
k« the available time into 1 separate 
gens, each with its own aims and 
Mures. Only work lends meaning 
significance to leisure time. 

Dn tho other hand, mass unemploy- 
jj makes us overlook the tact that 
p can also have u negative psycho- 
8*1 effect. 

Hflny types of work are unattractive, 
gngand mind-destroying. In tact, the 
^question in the 1970s, when there; 
INI employment, had to do with 
pamage work can do to a person's 

p any given moment, some five per 
|of the working population is under 
» occupational strain as to need psy- 
Itric or psychological help, .. 

I U certain that some of these people 
pade ill by their work. But relative- 
Me is known about the interplay of 
ipational stress and other problems, 
(search results In the past few dec- 
, suggest that most people would 
working even if they could fi- 
iially afford to quit. 

positive effects of work thus 
I to outweigh the negative ones, 
p makes It likely that the effects of 
employment go beyond material im- 
luons, 

I® mwt therefore expect several side 
gb of joblessness to go hand-ln- 
r la ®k of money, loss of social eon* 
# ana personal , ties and erosion of ' 
ppfidenee. ; .:y. .■ ■ 
psether; this, amounts to considera- 
pycnologlcal strain for die person 
pmed, 

P*j r ° r instance, continuous uncer- 
t?’ '°^ of self confidence ancl fcar 
future c^n result in psycho- 


symptoms — consequen- 
2 a , ^^pfoyment frequently . db- 

in the 193 ^'; \ v: , 

SJ.HaVo'beeu attempts to notoiily 
"W the -affeew of 



unemployment on psychological well- 
being. 

This includes studies on the extent of 
depression, neurotic phobias and other 
minor psychiatric disorders among the 
jobless. 

The findings show that there is a 
clear link between unemployment and 
mental health. - . 

This is particularly pronounced 
among the ybuftg jobless where the pre- 
valence i of psychological; disonfcfMnot- 
including ..psychoses) is twice that, 
among yoiirtg pbdpte with J6bs, accord- 
ing to Peter Warr,. 

But little, is -known abopt individual 
elements of joblessness that are . respon- 
sible for these negative psychological' 
effects. „■ ;■ 

The duration of unemployment -Is 
certain to 1 matter. But' unfortunately 
there is little relihble'infoririation on JW 
effectp. and what, infortpation is availa- 
ble is conflicting because' many psycho- 
social factors have not been taken Into 
account. •: 

Peter Warr deplores the lack of psy- 
chological and psychiatric research into 
the psychological i effects; of long-term 
unemployment, . 

It has been established that jong-ierpi 
jobless differ from those who are out of 
work for $hprt peripds. , 

The long- 1^ [in unemployed arc older 
and thelir JenCr hi state of health is not 
good. They have no- vocational training 
and their skills are below par. So much 
for their social datp. 

Little is kridWn about the psychiatric 
consequences. What information there 
is stems from court proceedings in con- 
nection \Vlth disability and pensions. 
But this information Is bf tittle Use. i • 

The ageofiopersoq has a major bear- 
ing on the p^ycbological effects of job- 
lessness. Pebble 'over' 1 50 could well 
come to terms with premature retire- 
ment if prqspects pf finding work again 
are slim. Dlls' Would rdmov6 sonie of 
the psychological 'strain of uftemptoy-i 
ment. 

But many or the older unemployed 
respond in exactly the opposite way. 
Some break down under the feeling of 


having been relegated prematurely to 
the junk-heap. 

In the 1950s, the Hamburg psychoso- 
matist Arthur Jores coined the term "re- 
tirement bankruptcy,” meaning total 
physical and psychological collapse on 
retirement of people who had always 
appeared healthy. 

This confirms the fundamental signi- 
ficance of a person's identification with 
his work and his commitment to his oc- 
cupation. 

Unemployment is the harder to cope 
with the stronger the personal social 
values a person attaches to work and 
the more his family life depends on his 
occupational position. 

It is of paramount importance to take 
this into account when interpreting re- 
search findings on the effects of unem- 
ployment on psychological health; and 
many of the contradictory findings are 
due to this not having been done. 

Far beyond pure theoretical impor- 
tance, these aspects can have a major 
bearing on the treatment of psychologi- 
cal disorders in connection with jobless- 
ness. At the moment,counseiiing concen- 
trates on motivating the affected person 
to continue his search for work; and 
psychological help frequently boils 
down to explaining to him how best to 
sell himself. 

Counselling thus concentrates on 
promoting and maintaining the drive to 
work. 1 

Uut tfyis only makes .sense if the per- 
son Concerned stands a chance bf find- 
ing another job. If not, this kind of 
counselling can only lead to more un- 
certainty, self-doubt and depression. 

Commitment to work also plays u 
role in the psycho-social effects of 
unemployment according to sox. 

It has frequently been suggested that 
men suffer more than women. 

But this applies only to working mo- 
thers with small children who in any 
event have mixed feelings about going 
to work. 

Other psycho-social aspects regard- 
ing (he effects of unemployment are 
equally uncertain. They include the 
position at work, the material position 
of the person concerned, whether or not 
other members of the family are also 
jobless, the social security net, the gene- 
ral situation on the job market and, fi- 
nally, hobbles and personal interests. 

Psychiatric research so tar has con- 


Contlnued from page 14 

rations still live under one roof, having 
failed to separate. They have no secrets 
and everyone knows everything about 
everyone else in the family. 

Yet all unpleasant experiences are 
never mentioned, the aim seeming to be 
to carry on at any pric?. 

The seconcf, of split family, is 'dne ih 
which one parent haslfigufatlvely turn* 
ed his back on the other and constantly 
denigrates it in front of the child., / ] ' 

He (or she) never fails (o claim tp. be 
a paragon of parenthdddr'ahd'Childreh 
who grow up in such a family often 
later idealise the "good” parent and an- 
xiously hope they therr^es will’ not 
tqm out to bp like tfie other one. . 

Wit their own marriegfc they, accord* 
htgiy -Uy ;te' maintain » superhuman 


ideal of harmony, one that Is bound to 
come a cropper. •' 

Tlfe third category is deppted as fa- 
milies In the: process of disintegration. 
It regularly consists of one parent who 
was thrown Out by his own parents end 
i another who had close links with hi?, ■ 
In the long term the two do not com- 
plement each other as intended, pud the 
Child is unable to bridge the gap either 
because it needs much love and care. 

The reject, then often leaves his new 


family, in the lurch, while the, .'parent 
who has close ties with his own parents 
frequently returns with the,chi!d lo the 


bosom or hla original family. .... ; >. 

. For (he child, Wirsohipg and Stierlin 
d«!4 the experience is felt. ..to* be a 
hopejeta succession of ties and rejection 
by it* parents. / Stefan Hd/iig/df 

• -. | (FfMkfurlef AII|em*ln*Zeiiung 
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cantrated almost exclusively on the psy- 
chological condition of the jobless. The 
main aim of this type of research has 
been to establish the effect unemploy- 
ment has on the drive to seek u new job. 

Research has ignored such aspects as 
the effects of joblessness on tho ability 
of its victims to communicate and con- 
centrate and to make difficult decisions. 
It has also failed to deal with the dan- 
ger of social isolation. 

Another thing that lias been over- 
looked is that unemployment can have 
a beneficial psychological and emotio- 
nal effect on people who, while work- 
ing, held jobs . that entailed severe 
psycho-social and emotional stress. 

Warr suggests that potentially favour- 
able aspects of unemployment’ should 
receive close attention and be used to 
case the lot of the long-term jobless. 

He also suggests that other possibili- 
ties of satisfying social needs be sought 
in view of the likelihood of continued 
mass unemployment. 

He concedes that this would be diffi- 
cult to achieve in the context of work as 
a source of income. But there are many 
psycho -so dal aspects — such as provid- 
ing alternative activities, change, diffe- 
rent time rhythms, social contacts, sta- 
tus and personal identity — where this 
could prove useful. 

Warr is also a staunch supporter of 
shorter working hours and job-sharing, 
suggesting that this would not only pro- 
vide more psychological stability for the 
jobless but could also have a beneficial 
effect on those who now have fUU-timo 
jobs that are unattractive and filled with 
stress. 

He considers it a proven fact that 
even "surrogate work" can restore men- 
tal health and psychological stability in 
the jobless, 

■ To substantiate this, Warr points to 
British government programmes for job- 
less juveniles. 


Proved worth 


These programmes are meant as lim- 
ited training and bridging measures. 
They have proven their worth by alle- 
viating many of the sovere negative ef- 
fects of youth unemployment. 

The Bpaiseness and incompleteness 
of the results of research into the effects 
of unemployment on raontal health is 
largely due to the fact that mass and 
long-term unemployment is a relatively 
new phenomenon. 

To make matters worse, findings that 
were made In the 1930s are of limited 
use only because unemployment In the 
conditions of the 1930?. when there was 
no sodal security, differs widely from 
unemployment in our affluent society,, . 

But even work itself seems to have 
acquired a new significance for the psy- 
chological wholeness of the people duo 
To what sociologists describe as the cri- 
sis of the working society. 

In Britain, where experience with 
mass unemployment dates back farther 
- tftan In Germany, < research .has sought 
new approaches, This has resulted in 
comparative studies involving working 
and jobless juveniles. 

.The firet findings about groups of ju- 
veniles on whonr researchers have kept 
tabs from employment through unem- 
ployment have foeanwhf le become avail- 
able. ■■ ; • !'■■ 

'• The findings fchow (hat psychiatric dl- 
so/den, Increase ;afrer the Iosb of work. 
By the same tokertk- the Symptoms dimi- 
nish or disappear once the person con- 
; earned has found another job, 1 - 
' ■ «..■ . r ■ ■ '■■! ' ' Asmus Finien 

(frimUlirUirAJtjrtirtlnff Zeltung. 
ittr P«tii*chj«(tdJ fi April I98i> 



